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Bible Quiz 


By Marilyn McBrayer 
Illustrated by Roger Smith 


Each of the drawings on this and the 
next page have something to do with the 
life of an Old Testament personality. See 
how many you can guess. Then turn to 
the answers on the bottom of page 2. 


Hint: Drawing No. 1 portrays an ax 
floating on water. 
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An eight-page pamphlet designed to help missionary secretaries lead their 


Luther Leagues to a well-rounded program 


@ Order from the Luther League, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Price: 10 cents 


One 


Two 


Answers to Quiz 


Elisha—ll Kings 6:6 

Jacob—Genesis 28:12 

Gideon’s defeat of Midianites— 
Judges 7:16 

Noah—Genesis 8:1] 

Jeremiah—Jeremiah 20:2 

Jonathan’s warning to David about 
Saul—l Samuel 20:20 

Abraham and lsaac—Genesis 22:7 


Joseph’s dream—Genesis 37:9 _ 

Haman or Mordecai or Esther— 
Esther 7:10 

Samson—Judges 14:8 

Jonah—Jonah 4:6, 7 

Job—Job 1:19 

Moses—Numbers 21:8 

Nehemiah—Nehemiah 2:1] 

Joshua—Joshua 6:8 
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in the church 


Youth speak at ULC convention 


“Colonel Walker, how do you rec- 
oncile the Fifth Commandment with 
war?” 


The question was hurled by 19- 
year-old Dan Simundson, member of 
the youth panel in the youth night 
service at the United Lutheran Church 
convention, Seattle, Wash., Oct. 12. 
It was aimed at Dr. H. Torrey 
Walker, executive secretary of the 
ULC Publications Board and a col- 
onel in the U. S. Army Reserves. 


The colonel shifted on his chair and 
cleared his throat to gain time to 
think. The audience laughed sympa- 
thetically at his predicament. 


This was just one of the 16 ques- 
tions the youth panel shot at seven 
adult “authorities” representing dif- 
ferent fields. All questions were on 
the general subject “Youth Want a 
Christian Answer.” 


Questions asked by the young peo- 
ple were penetrating. Many were dif- 
ficult to answer. Several times the 
audience applauded “authorities” who 
got out of tight spots with clear and 
frank replies. On the other hand, lis- 
teners were not always satisfied. After 
one adult had obviously hedged, a 
14-year-old boy in the audience was 
overheard muttering, “That’s a cheap 
way of getting out of it.” 
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AT THE ULC CONVENTION Luther Leaguer 
Bob Winkel, left, accepts trowel that had 
been presented to Dr. Earl Erb, right, mem- 
ber of the ULC Foreign Missions Board, by 
the young people of India. The trowel had 
been used by Dr. Erb in laying a stone 
at the entrance of Andhra Christian Col- 
lege, Guntur, India, a former LLA mission- 
ary project. On the stone was the inscrip- 
tion, “These buildings, the gift of the Lu- 
theran boys and girls of U. S. A., manifest 
their Christian love and friendship to the 
youth of India.’ The boy in the middle of 
the picture above is a part of the enlarge- 
ment of the October LUTHER LIFE cover 
that was on the stage during the LLA 
report to the convention. 


Asks youth to make impact 


In a summation speech at the con- 
clusion of the panel discussion, Wash- 
ington State Senator Donald Eastvold 
challenged Christian young people to 
assume leadership in all areas of life. 

“The way to make political parties 
better,” he said, “is to join them. 
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Adult panel members at youth service 
challenged Christian youth. . . 


When you’ work in them you can 
make a Christian impact on them. 

“The job of the young Christian is 
to study the issues, to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. His job is not 
only to find out how a candidate for 
political office stands on the Taft- 
Hartley Law, but to learn how he 
stands on moral issues, to learn what 
his relationship to the church is.” 

He warned that too many young 
people today are “neither fish nor 
fowl” because they have no definite 
way of life. 

Preceding the discussion, Pacific 
Lutheran College “Choir of the West,” 
Tacoma, Wash., sang a 80-minute 
concert of sacred music. 


Panel members 

“Authorities” on the adult panel 
were (reading left to right on the pic- 
ture, page 4): 

Harold U. Landis, Lebanon, Pa., 
president of the Penn Oil Co., rep- 
resenting business; Sister Mildred 
Winter, Philadelphia, executive secre- 
tary of the ULC Board of Deaconess 
Work, representing the church; Dr. 
Millard E. Gladfelder, Philadelphia, 
provost of Temple University, repre- 
senting education; Mrs. Edwin 
Bracher, Seattle, representing the 
home; Wayne Bea, Camas, Wash., 
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machinist in the Crown Zellerbach 
Paper Mill, representing labor; Dr. 
Walker, Philadelphia, representing the 
military; and Mr. Eastvold, Tacoma, 
Wash., representing politics. Moder- 
ator was LLA Executive Secretary 
Leslie Conrad. 

Members of the youth panel were 
(reading left to right on the picture, 
page 5): 

Bob Winkel, Seattle; Fred Vase- 
lanek, Seattle; Barbara Tinholt, Seat- 
tle; Dan Simundson, Stanford, Cal.; 
Margaret Myers, Portland, Ore.; Du- 
anne Lund, Longview, Wash.; Marian 
Hagensen, Portland; and Francis Car- 
ter, Portland. 


Ballroom overflows 


Hundreds of delegates and visitors 
to the convention crowded into the 
hotel ballroom, its balcony, and an ad- 
joining room for the youth night serv- 
ice. Despite the scores of dignitaries 
present, all were most conscious of the 
175 young people who had come from 
all over the Pacific Synod for the serv- 
ice and for the Luther League report 
to the convention on the following 
morning. 

One hundred and thirteen of the 
young people traveled a total of 47,- 
080 miles to be present. They skipped 
one day of school and slept overnight 
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Youth panel members 
.. . to assume leadership in all areas 


on the floors of local parish houses 
because there was no room in the 
hotels. 

One boy—Dale Hillerman of Med- 
ford, Ore.—traveled 1,000 miles by 
bus. Seven other young people rode 
600 miles each. 


LLA receipts up 17 per cent 

Apportionment to LLA was up 17 
per cent over 1951, Executive Sec- 
retary Conrad reported to the conven- 
tion, Oct. 13. Contributions from 
youth in the first nine months of 1952 
was $16,085.17. In the first nine 
months of 1951 it had been $13, 
687.77. (For a breakdown of figures 
turn to page 12.) 

Total membership of the Luther 
League is 31,684, convention dele- 
gates learned. Of these, 28,153 are 
considered active members. 

Statistics for the year ending Dec. 
31, 1951, are as follows: 


No. No. Active 

of on Member- 
State or Synod Groups Roll ship 
California 74 548 548 
Canada Byes ALORS ION! 
Central Penn. Pie 1500 F15500 
Columbia Dist. 23 145 145 
Connecticut 20 157 100 
Florida 13 177 132 
Georgia-Alabama 291 291 
Tllinois 2.150 1,200 
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Indiana 45 506 506 
Iowa 1,083 682 
Kansas 25 350 850 
Kentucky-Tenn. 20 338 838 
Maryland 60 858 858 
Michigan 345 345 
Midwest AG * 1,016 869 
Ministerium of Pa. 189 4,121 4,121 
Minnesota 801* 801* 
Mississippi 24* 24* 
Montana 
Nebraska 40 960 642 
New Jersey 65 848 848 - 
New York 118 2,000 2,000 
North Carolina 185 2,621 2,458 
Nova Scotia 152 152 
Ohio 187 8,180 2,504 
Pacific Northwest 22 195 125 
Pittsburgh 94) 1b = 125 
Rocky Mountain 11 140 140 
South Carolina 110) 8450) = 15450 
Texas 25 Boi 383 
Virginia 101 1,191 678 
West Virginia a 180 180 
Western Canada 611* 611* 
Wisconsin 50 786 668 
1,662 31,684 28,153 


* 1950 figures 


Heintz fills unexpired term 
Edwin F. Heintz, Forest Hills, auto- 
matically became new _ president of 
the New York LL, when President 
Edward Schaertel submitted his resig- 
nation at the fall executive committee 
meeting, Oct. 11-12, Utica. Mr. 
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Schaertel’s resignation resulted from 
the pressure of private business. 

William Erikson, Syracuse, was 
named by the committee to succeed 
Mr. Heintz as vice-president. 

The committee approved final plans 
for “Unity Day” observances in all 12 
New York districts. Similar programs 
were to be presented simultaneously 
at all the celebrations on Nov. 9. Pur- 
pose was to get the work of all the 
districts coordinated. 

Machinery was set in motion by the 
executive*committee for a conference 
of state and district departmental sec- 
retaries. 


LESSON 


STEPPING from behind the enlarged cover of the October LUTHER LIFE is 
Luther Leaguer Marian Hagensen to report on LLA progress to the ULC 
convention in Seattle. She and four other Pacific Synod leaguers assisted LLA 
President Ray Cline and Executive Secretary Leslie Conrad, Jr., in telling of 
the church’s youth program. 
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New York service projects 

Twenty-five members of the young 
adult group of St. Luke’s Church, 
Woodhaven, took 25 children from 
the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Brooklyn on an all-day picnic re- 
cently. ..... 

Instead of bringing a grab-bag gift 
to their Christmas party last year, the 
Loyal Lutherans of Christ Church, 
Rosedale, brought gifts for a former 
member who was serving in the Army. 
Each gift was gaily wrapped and 
signed and then all were put into a 
large box. Included were the things 
servicemen usually need — candy, 
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HEAP BIG INJUNS pose at heap big pow- 
wow held recently during week-end retreat 
- sponsored by New York’s Western District, 
Camp Pioneer on the shore of Lake Erie. 
“Purpose of the retreat,” writes District 
President Herb Hensel, “was to ‘get ac- 
_ quainted’ and to get the district operating 
as a body.” Leadership training and in- 
spiration’ filled much of the time of the 
- 76 attending leaguers. 


pocket editions of books, stationery, 
handkerchiefs, and a subscription to 
‘LuTuer Lire! ... 


Several Luther leaguers from Christ 
Church, Rosedale, helped set up and 
break camp at the New York Lu- 
theran Girls’ Camp Ma-he-tu last 
spring and fall... . 


Almost 200 attended the 25th anni- 
versary celebration of the Pinecrest 
Dunes Luther League Leadership 
School at Good Shepherd Church, 
Brooklyn, Sept. 20. The Rev. Luther 
Gerhardt, Pinecrest’s first dean, now 
chaplain in the U. S. Navy in charge 
of chaplains of the entire Atlantic 
Fleet, extended personal greetings. 
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N. J. trains leaders 

Big job in New Jersey this year will 
be “to form a closer bond between 
the state and the local league, both 
directly and through the districts,” 
New Jersey President Fred Jacobsen 
told delegates to the annual conven- 
tion. And he didn’t wait long to get 
to work. 

New executive committee met, Oct. 
12, to decide what should be done. 
First step was to call the committee 
together again, Nov. 1-2, for a re- 
treat at which all officers were given 
special training in their particular de- 
partments. 

Follow-up of this retreat will be 
workshops in “sluggish” and new dis- 
tricts. At these district officers will be 
trained by the state LL brass. 

A reunion banquet for all former 
N. J. officers was scheduled for Nov. 
15 in Trenton. Purpose was to in- 
terest these former leaguers in serv- 
ing as lay advisers to local leagues. 

Still in the planning stage are work- 
shops for all LL advisers and for pas- 
tors. 


Va. promotes LLA convention 
Two buses must be chartered to 
carry Virginia’s delegation to the 1953 
LLA convention in Oxford, Ohio, the 
synodical executive committee de- 
cided at its meeting, Oct. 4, Roanoke. 
Much, time was spent by the group in 
planning LLA convention promotion. 
President Malcolm Minnick reported 
that 2,000 synodical LL handbooks 
had been printed. Goal is to place 
one of these in every league home. A 
charge of 25 cents is being made to 
cover cost of printing and mailing... . 
Over 270 attended Shenandoah 
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Conference’s rally, Oct. 12, in Mt. 
Jackson. Largest single group was 
from Stony Man Luther League, with 
23 members present... . 125 leaguers 
and visitors attended the Roanoke 
Conference conclave, Sept. 7; in Dan- 
ville. . . . Knoxville Conference met, 


Sept. 6-7, in Zion Church, Knoxville. 


Service projects 

A new room of their own can now 
be claimed by senior leaguers of Ref- 
ormation Church, Greeneville, Tenn. 
All of the new furnishings—a picture 
of Christ, altar, lectern, draperies, and 
venetian blinds—were purchased from 
offerings given by the leaguers... . 

Members of College Church, Salem, 
know where to get baby-sitters. Lu- 
ther leaguers have formed a_baby- 
sitting club. Purpose is to earn money 
for their “Massanetta Fund.” The fund 
is handled like a bank in which lea- 
guers may deposit money to pay their 
expenses to Virginia Synod’s summer 
school at Massanetta Springs... . 

Emmanuel LL, Roanoke, sounded 
the opening note in its month-long 
evangelism campaign by visiting all 
youth of the congregation one Mon- 
day evening in October. Leaguers as- 
sembled in the church for a costume 
party before making their calls. Em- 
manuel’s campaign was a part of the 
Virginia LL’s emphasis on evangelism 
during the fall... . 

Lebanon leaguers of the Shenan- 
doah Parish recently bought eight 
folding chairs for use of the church 
choir. 


Broadcast Youth Sunday service 
St. Paul’s League, Wichita, Kan., 

presented the Youth Sunday program 

twice this year—once over the local 
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TAKING THEIR IDEA from a LUTHER LIFE 
article, Mt. Zion leaguers, La Grange, Ind., 
prepared this float for their county fair 
parade. Many spectators made favorable 
comments. 


CBS radio station, July 20, and once 
before the local congregation, Sept. 
21. At the latter a local record of 
$90 was received for the “Faith in 
Youth” offering. 

Highlights of the Kansas executive 
committee meeting at Topeka, Sept. 
27, are as follows: President Gynith 
Giffin presented an evangelism pro- 
gram whereby more active leagues 
would “adopt” neighboring congrega- 
tion in which little or no league activ- 
ity exists. . . . Shirley Schiever of Sa- 
lina was appointed life service secre- 
tary... . Two new leagues—Reforma- 
tion, Wichita, and Trinity, Kansas 
City, Kan.—were added to the synod- 
ical roll. . . . A conference for local 
presidents was scheduled for Feb. 7 8 
in Topeka. 


Local league holds retreat 

Any Luther League that isn’t quite 
sure what it’s doing or where it’s go- 
ing could follow the example of Mes- 
siah’s senior unit, South Williamsport, 
Pa. Members recently set their sights 
for the year at a two-day “spiritual 
retreat” held at a cabin outside the 
city. 
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“On the first evening we had a very 
interesting and challenging story told 
by our adviser,” 16-year-old Martha 
Schweikle reports. “Then we had a 
‘candle-light service which had an 
ending I’m sure we shall not forget. 
We each made resolves to serve our 
“Master more wholeheartedly in some 
way or another. Then each of us lit 
a candle. . . . This symbolized how 
‘the light of the Gospel would shine 
more brightly if each of us would 
serve Him the best we know how. 
Then followed an inspiring hymn 
sing.” 

Before turning in for the night all 
leaguers read the book of Philippians. 
It was to be the basis of Bible study 
the next morning. 

Next morning was filled with seri- 
ous study of Philippians and a session 
in which leaguers quizzed each other 
on the history and work of the Luther 
League, its departments and program. 

“After dinner,” Martha reports, “we 
discussed our plans for the coming 
year. We planned our program and 
topics for our Sunday meetings and 
special activities which we would un- 
dertake. . . .” 

Central Penn LL began its second 
year of synodical caravaning, Oct. 19, 
with a briefing session for 15 would- 
be caravaners at Harrisburg. These 
young people will visit congregations 
upon the request of the local pas- 
tors. ... 


Youth work in Tokyo 
One night about two weeks ago I 
stood in a Tokyo subway station close 
to a boy who was reading a well- 
thumbed book. Suddenly he burst 
into song. 5 
“This is certainly an eager music 
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student,” I thought to myself and 
started to comment on it to the pastor 
who was with me. Then I noticed that 
the pastor had “frozen.” 

“What’s the boy singing about,” I 
asked. ; 

His answer was one word—“Com- 
munism.” 

Confused world _ 

Students in Japan live in a confused 
world where many ideas are fighting 
for their allegiance. To assist in win- 
ning them to Jesus Christ a student 
center will soon be built in Tokyo by 
the church. Pastor Tasaka and I are 
to be co-workers there. 

Immediate attention to students is 
so imperative, however, that we have 
not waited for a building to be con- 
structed. We have begun meetings in 
our home. Every Sunday morning our 
living room and dining room become 
a church. Just before time to begin 
the house is lively with students pre- 
paring for the service. Chairs are 
gathered from all over the house, hym- 
nals and service books distributed, 
the proper picture selected for the 
front of the room in accordance with 
the lesson for the day. 

Pastor Tasaka conducts the service 
in Japanese, but the lessons are read 
in English too. Many students are 
anxious to learn our language. After 
the service we go out into the garden 
and become better acquainted in an 
hour of fellowship. 


Youth serious-minded 
Education to these students is a 
precious thing. They are a serious- 
minded group who find little time for 
lighthearted pleasures. They are poor. 
Some of them work at regular eight- 
hour jobs in addition to attending 
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school. All of them work during their 
vacations. We are able to give odd 
jobs to three of them. 

As the students come to our home 
each Sunday we find that they take 
the message of Christ very seriously. 
It is a part of their oriental back- 
ground to accept religion. Many now 
wish to hear this new, living message 
of salvation that has come to their 
country. The response among students 
has been so exceptionally good that 
they comprise the majority of those 
who have accepted Christ as their 
Saviour. 

If there were enough of us, with 
enough, faith in Him, and enough 
zeal to work in His service, Japan 
could be won to Christianity through 
its’: young people. 

—Norman H. Nupinc 


Cover picture story 


The master of ceremonies merely 
asked, “Is Dick Friedell in the 
crowd?” One might have thought that 
he had pressed a magic button that 
switched on thunder. Reaction was 
sudden and violent. The hundreds of 
Luther leaguers jammed in the camp 
gymnasium broke into tremendous 
applause. 

No one who might be Dick Frie- 
dell appeared, so the MC repeated 
his question.. The applause started all 
Over again. 

A pastor in the front row leaned 
over to his neighbor and almost 
shouted in order to be heard, “Who 
is this guy Friedell?” 

“He’s a fellow from Long Island 
who plays the piano,” was the reply. 
“He was on Paul Whiteman’s show 
for five consecutive weeks.” 

Skepticism crept over the pastor’s 
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and other mem- 
bers of the Dixieland Five proudly display 
the car they were awarded after appear- 
ing on Paul Whiteman’s television show 
six times. 


DICK FRIEDELL, center, 


face. He looked as though he ex- 
pected some self-centered show-off to 
strut to the piano and preen in the 
limelight of approval. 

Instead, a modest-appearing, well- 
tanned, 17-year-old high school senior 
appeared. “Id like to try,” he said 
quietly, “to play ‘Dancing in the 
Dark.’ ” 

When he had finished, the skeptical 
pastor enthusiastically joined the storm 
of approval that demanded an encore. 

The occasion was the talent festival 
at New York Synod’s summer school 
for church workers at Silver Bay. And 
it was not the last time that Dick 
Friedell won friends through his com- 
bination of unassuming manner and 
unusual ability. Late in the week the 
summer school’s music director re- 
marked, “I taught my course for four 
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days before I even knew he could play 
the organ. Now it turns out that his 
uncle is Dr. Harold Friedell, choirmas- 
ter and organist at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York.” 


“Dixieland Five” 


Luther leaguers who watched Paul 
Whiteman’s television show last De- 
cember and January watched Dick 
perform. He was leader and pianist 
of a small band that called itself “The 
Dixieland Five.” For five straight 
weeks they won first prize. The sixth 
week the boys in tux trousers and 
powder blue dinner jackets did not 
compete, but they appeared in order 
to receive a Nash Rambler as their 
prize. 

“We sold it and divided the money 
by five,” Dick told the Lurner Lire 
reporter at Silver Bay. Previously the 
“Five,” among whom was also Luther 
Leaguer Tracey Cowen, had won first 
place on Whiteman’s radio program 
and had won an electric refrigerator. 


LEAGUERS from Epiphany League, Hemp- 
stead, L. |., gather round the piano to sing. 
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The band also appeared on the Ted 
Mack show in September of 1951. 
They placed fourth in the competi- 
tion. In November Dick played by 
himself and came in third. 


Plays for minstrel 


Members of Epiphany Lutheran 
Church, Hempstead, L. I., are accus- 
tomed to seeing Dick at the piano. 
He accompanies the junior-intermedi- 
ate department of the Sunday school 
and on Youth Sunday he plays the 
organ in church. He doesn’t play for 
the Luther League, but last year he 
was vice-president of the group. “I 
was absent the night they elected of- 
ficers,” he apologized. He has played 
for the league’s annual minstrel show 
for two years. 

Dick started piano when he was 
eight years old and took lessons for 
five years. Four were devoted to clas- 
sical music and the last to swing. Two 
years ago he began studying organ 
under his uncle, one of the leading 
church musicians of New York City. 

“T would like to go to Oberlin Col- 
lege in Ohio and study music,” he 
said. “But I haven’t decided which to 
continue—organ or swing. People ap- 
preciate swing more than classical.” 
When he plays just for himself 
though, he admitted, he concentrates 
on classical music. 

“I would like to be organist in a 
church, but I don’t know if I have the 
talent,” he said in his unassuming 
manner. 

One pastor at Silver Bay who had 
expected a strutting egocentric on the 
night of the talent festival would have 
been glad to reply, “Boy, you've got 
the ability. And you're the kind we 
want at our Lutheran church organs.” 
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Comparison report 


APPORTIONMENT HAWAII ARGENTINA 
Sept. 30 Sept. 30 August 1949 August 1951 
1951 1952 Sept. 1950 Sept. 1952 
eS $ 438.40 $ 253.11 $ 283.50 
ay, $ 450.00 231.64 725.65 
1,470.40 1,639.20 856.31 1,112.29 
oe 91.00 116.00 148.20 
aie 234.00 83.55 110.00 
Sv 107.00 105.60 3.39 123.40 
ae 54.70 84.00 80.68 105.52 
is 952.00 929.05 1,290.26 1,211.00 
ae 165.00 200.00 100.00 546.25 
are 271.00 275.00 200.00 852.00 
a 412.00 100.00 125.00 
127.00 202.80 125.00 158.75 
a 471.30 364.00 379.09 466.40 
oe 276.00 
at 765.00 731.20 375.00 780.35 
os 2,253.06 2,140.00 1,728.97 1,855.16 
oe 179.41 333.24 351.50 
we 17.50 40.00 40.72 45.00 
8.16 
ae 481.32 259.53 247.41 247.88 
oe 270.00 200.00 350.00 320.45 
oa 500.00 449.47 243.86 
we 1,811.00 1,966.40 1,083.41 1,252.21) 
oe 150.00 
as 654.05 1,635.69 925.39 960.04 
a 55.75 25.00 36.44 
te: 226.91 438.61 453.15 440.08 
10.00 
as 1,088.00 1,360.00 655.26 793.82 
ie 110.17 550.83 185.28 238.34 
= 725.00 542.40 340.37 57.88 
am 639.00 280.78 
oth 25.00 63.80 77.43 
ile 200.36 89.66 197.10 241.70 
ag 7.89 407.12 
75.00 
$13,687.77 $16,085.17 $11,658.50 $13,465.41 
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By Katherine E. Wilkie oo —— ] 


Insults could not stop 
his crusade 
to bring beauty 


back into churches 


This Redemption window with the Agnus Dei 
is in the Lutheran Church of the Redeemer, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Modern Medievalist 


ENRY WILLET stands high nue in Philadelphia have gone out 

-among the foremost stained- many exquisite productions to adorn 

glass artists of the world. cathedrals and churches up and down 
From his studio at 3900 Girard Ave- America. 
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“Going to Church’ 
thex window made by the 
Willet Stained Glass Co. for 
Trinity Church, Niles, Ohio. 


is a nar- 


And thereby hangs a tale. At the 
turn of the century two young Phila- 
delphia artists, William and Anne Lee 
Willet, were in the vanguard of the 
revolt against the hideous ecclesias- 
tical architecture of the day and, con- 
sequently, in the foreground of the 
Gothic revival in America. 

They went about their work with 
the firm conviction that color is pri- 
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mary and painting secondary in the 
creation of stained-glass art. 

But America was not ready for the: 
revival of that medieval idea. The 
elder Willet’s first achievement was a 
failure. If the statement seems para- 
doxical, here is the story. 

Engaged to do the first medallion 


-window in America for the First Pres- 


byterian Church in Pittsburgh, Willet 
put his whole heart and soul into the 
execution of his commission. For the 
time in which he lived, the result was 
unique. But the pastor and the con- 
gregation, accustomed to the senti- 
mental pretty-pretties of the 19th 
century, hastily hung a canvas over 
the winodw and arranged for an or- 
gan to be built in front of it. 

This incident did not modify Wil- 
liam and Anne Lee Willet’s artistic 
creed by one jot or tittle. 

Five years later he and his wife, 
along with seven other stained-glass 
artists, submitted plans for the chan- 
cel window in the newly erected 
Cadet Chapel at West Point. With 
the Willets’ sketches went a carefully 
planned explanation of the purpose 
and the symbolism of the window. 
In the explanations the Willets wrote: 

“We have thought out and elabo- 
rated the design with. no thought of 
anything or anybody but God Al 
mighty, the country, and what we 
think this particular window ought to 
be, and we shall complete the work 
in the same spirit.” 

Today Henry Lee Willet tells 
proudly that, when he was a 10-year- 
old boy, he was taken by his father 
up to West Point when the great 
chancel window was being installed. 
Every year since then the Willet 
Stained Glass Window Company has 
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installed another window. There have 
been very few times when Henry 
Willet has not witnessed the installa- 
tion. When his own boy was 10, 
Henry Willet took him to see the win- 
dow of the year put into place. Of 
such stuff is tradition made. 

The Willets are interesting people. 
The Willet Studio is equally so. Driv- 
ing into Philadelphia every day from 
Willow Wadi Farm, Mr. Willet super- 
intends the work of some $5 artists 
and craftsmen who carry on in the 
manner of a medieval guild—‘like a 
great symphony orchestra,” _ their 
leader says. 


people could read, stained-glass win- 

dows in the great cathedrals were 
pictorial representations of scenes from 
the Bible. -Stained-glass artists, along 
with stonemasons, sculptors, wood carv- 
ers, and other workers vied with one 
another to produce works for the edifica- 
tion of man and the glory of God. How 
well they succeeded is shown by the 
evidence that remains at Chartres, Augs- 
burg, Canterbury, and in such other 
places that have survived the ravages of 
time and the fury of man. Throughout 
all the ages these glorious creations have 
spoken to humanity of a life and love 
beyond the impermanencies of this 
world. It was to the fountainhead of the 
11th and 12th centuries that Henry Wil- 
let and his contemporaries turned. 

Mr. Willet feels that stained glass, like 
church architecture, has as its purpose 
the creating of a worshipful mood in the 
beholder. There is a definite place, he 
says, for stained-glass windows in the 
small church, even though they must be 
simple in character. 

“Never should short cuts be indulged 
in or inferior materials used. No gauge 
cutting, no stencils, no vain repetition, 
only good, honest glass work. In this 


1p ancient times, when only a few 
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"Coming from Church’’ iis a 


companion window to Go- 
ing to Church’ in the nar- 


thex of Trinity Lutheran 


Church, Niles, Ohio. 


way, simple but effective windows can 
be created.” 

Thus speaks the modern medievalist. 
True to his creed, he has installed win- 
dows in many small churches throughout 
the United States. But the spirit under- 
lying his great masterpieces causes him 
to break out in a paean of praise: 

“However, for a truly great spiritual 
uplift, we still have to rely on the 
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Gothic church, or its equal, with its 
jeweled windows carried out in full 
palette. As in that allied art, music, 
chamber music is pleasant and delight- 
ful, yet for soul-stirring effect one needs 
a symphony scored for full orchestra, be 
it Brahms or Beethoven, Stravinsky or 
Shostakovich. Yes, we must produce 
windows that are symphonic in color, en- 
visioned with modern eyes, and created 
with modern eyes.” 

In the studio of the Willet Stained 
Glass Window Company, stained-glass 
windows are made in much the manner 
as they were fashioned in medieval days. 
The process has changed very little; only 
the tools have been perfected. Mr. Wil- 
lett gets his glass from England or from 
the William Blenko Factory at Milton, 
West Virginia. He keeps in stock about 
eight thousand pieces, and from this 
treasure trove of ruby, emerald, sapphire, 
turquoise, amber, purple—gemlike trans- 
lucencies reflecting every color of the 
spectrum—he selects personally every 
piece that goes into a window. 

The making of a stained-glass window 
is a long, complicated, and fascinating 
process. In the first place, every particle 
of stained glass used in the Willet Studio 
is “pot-metal” glass. The finest stained 
glass that the world has ever known— 
the product of the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies—was also “pot-metal” glass. Then 
glass makers produced pot-metal glass 
by fusing metallic oxides along with the 
materials which alone made clear glass. 
The result was the jeweled hues that 
modern craftsmen have been able to ap- 
proximate only in the 20th century. Nat- 
urally, the various guilds guarded their 
trade secrets zealously. 

Then came the Black Death. Half the 
people,.of Europe died of this plague. 
Entire towns were wiped out, and trade 
guilds in many places were completely 
disorganized. Gone for centuries were 
the precious glass formulas that had cap- 
tured the blue of the summer sky, the 
gold of the dancing sunlight, the green 
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of God’s outdoors, and the other radi- 
ant colors that brought life to the cold 
gray Gothic cathedrals.° Hundreds of 
years later men like Henry Willet read 
wrinkled old manuscripts, experimented 
with formulas, and applied modern 
methods of analyzation to bits of ancient 
glass until today their “pot metal” prod- 
ucts are as rich and lustrous as those 
of the Middle Ages. 

The first step in preparing a stained- 
glass window is the making of the de- 
sign. This is a small-scale study show- 
ing light and color. Its purpose is to 
picture the artist’s idea for the commit- 
tee on selection. Next comes the car- 
toon, a full-size representation in black 
and white. The cutline follows. This is 
a tracing of the cartoon on heavy paper 
with every one of the leadlines showing. 
A carbon of the cutline having been 
made, it is now cut into pieces—like a 
jigsaw puzzle—with double-bladed scis- 
sors. The narrow strip of paper which 
falls away from the scissors allows for 
the grooved lead which holds the pieces 
of glass together. Now comes the glass 
cutter who cuts with a steel or a dia- 
mond wheel the desired pieces. 

Choosing the glass is the most im- 

portant part of making the window. This 
is done by Mr. Willet himself. In se- 
lecting the glass, the location and the 
exposure of the window are considered. 
The play of light and shadow in early 
morning, midday, and evening all enter 
into the final choice. Details of features 
and drapery folds are then painted in 
by an artist and fired in a kiln. Finally 
a glazier fits the leads, each enclosing its 
precious jewel of stained glass, and the 
work is done. 
_ Stained-glass windows are made in 
parts which can be handled by one man. 
The sections’ are then carefully crated 
and shipped to their destination where 
they are installed by some of the men 
who made them. 

Some years ago Mr. Willet received a 
request to make a fenestration of win- 
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dows for the Church of St. Katharine 
of Sienna in Baltimore. The church was 
in one of the poorest sections of the 
city, and the priest’s funds were limited. 
But the priest himself was a_stained- 
glass enthusiast and spoke Mr. Willet’s 
language. The result was a superbly 
beautiful group of windows in a spot 
that would never gain much publicity. 

Then the architect of the National 
Cathedral at Washington, D. C., hap- 
pened to visit the church. He was sur- 
prised and pleased beyond measure to 
discover its exquisite interior. Shortly 
afterward he gave Mr. Willet a com- 
mission to make the windows for the 
Children’s Chapel in the National Cathe- 
dral. This work the artist executed with 
no less zeal and fervor than he had de- 
voted to the windows of the Church of 
St. Katharine. The fact is, he is in- 
capable of doing anything but first-rate 
work anywhere. 

Stained-glass always was, is, and ever 
will be Mr. Willet’s first love but it is 
not his only one. This tall, friendly, 
youngish, middle-aged man has his feet 
firmly on the ground even though his 


spirit soars at times among the magnifi- 
cence and grandeur of his creations. 

A prominent layman in his church, he 
has always been interested in social 
problems. Since 1938, he has been a 
member of the Philadelphia Federation 
of Churches, and since 1944, a director 
of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 

During World War II he was head 
of the Citizens’ Cooperating Committee 
with the War Relocation Authority, do- 
ing work with the resettlement of Japa- 
nese-Americans in his district, Next to 
Chicago, his district had the greatest 
number of Japanese to come out of the 
relocation centers in the Philadelphia 
area. Many people consider the Japa- 
nese hostel there the most successful in 
the country. 

No, Mr. Willet is not a man of one 
idea. He is also a useful citizen who 
does constructive thinking and acting for 
the future. 

Modern society could use more men 
like Henry Lee Willet—men of vision 
who know what they want to do and 
are doing it. 


© Prejudice is taught. It is a stern fact that no child is born 
with prejudice in his heart. If love and a sense of brotherhood is the 
natural attitude in his home, he will enter community life ready to find 
the worth of people—as individuals—without classification as to reli- 
gion, race, color, or economic privilege.—Mrs. John E. Hays. 


@ Frieda B. Hennock, FCC commissioner, has found that in the 
period before television, there were 10 manufacturers of toy pistols 
and other instruments of murder and mayhem. Now there are 268! 


—Quote. 


® If a person is a socialist or a communist | will know it in 24 
hours; if he is a member of a labor union | will know it within a few 
days; but if he is a member of a Christian church it may be years 
before | will ever learn of it—H. Wagner, “Presbyterian Record.” 
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A service of re-dedication by Dorothy Weick 


Quiet, Please! 


Membership cards for individual Luther leaguers may be se- 
cured, free of charge, from the Luther League of America, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. This special service is to 
be used at the presentation of these cards. It is especially ap- 
propriate on ihe last Sunday in December or on New Year's Eve. 


SUGGESTIONS 

Worship Center: A large lighted 
candle and an open Bible. A large 
copy of the Luther League emblem 
could be used on the wall back of the 
worship center. 

Several Signs of various sizes with 
the words, “QUIET PLEASE!” should 
be placed around the room. 

Four Large Candles: For the offi- 
cers. 

Small Candles: One for each Lu- 
ther leaguer. 
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Membership Cards: One for each 
leaguer. (These may be secured, free 
of charge, from the Luther League 
of America, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa.) % 

Four Characters: Officers of the 
league. 

e 

PRELUDE 

Hymn: “O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee” (All stanzas). 

PRESIDENT: I received this letter 
this week and although it was ad- 
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dressed to me, I thought that you 
might find it interesting. I did. 


“Dear Friend, 
* «This last summer, I was present 
for a worship service at a music camp. 
I would like to share the experience 
with you. It was a beautiful setting 
for out-of-doors worship and the mu- 
sic of a brass choir added much to 
the atmosphere of worship. 

“As the music filled the air, camp- 
ers and guests came to the service. 
It was disappointing to see how few 


came to worship, for there was talk 
and confusion everywhere. The chords 
of the brass choir were lost in a sea 
of noise. 

“Then I noticed an electric sign at 
the side of the stage. The lines on 
the sign read, ‘Quiet, Please; Stand 
By; Recording; On the Air. The 
words ‘Quiet Please’ were lighted. It 
seemed strange to me that such a 
sign should be needed for a worship 
service. Nevertheless, there it was— 
burning unheeded. 

“As minutes passed, the noise and 
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confusion increased and I saw the sign 
flash off and on several times as 
‘though frantically calling to the peo- 
ple, ‘QUIET, PLEASE!’ As the serv- 
ice started the audience was quieter, 
but some still continued to talk and 
laugh through the inspiring service. 

“As -I watched that sign flashing 
again and again, I was reminded of 
a sign that I have been flashing in 
the lives of people since the begin- 
ning of man. Some haye heeded it. 
Others have not listened, but have 
gone on their noisy way. 

“I have quietly said, ‘Be still, and 
know ‘that I am God.’ I have said it 
firmly, ‘Be still, and know that I am 
God.’ Today, Id like to shout it! 

“My dear Christian, won’t you stop 
and listen to me? No, you can’t hear 
me unless you do listen. You can’t 
hear me above the roar of the hot 
rod, the thunder of war, and the noise 
of sin and immorality unless you do 
listen. I beg of you. Be still and 
know that I am God! 

“You have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose. No, you’re not weak 
if you listen. In fact, you have to be 
strong to listen to me. Any weakling 
can pile up a hot rod or say ‘yes’ to 
sin, when he should have said ‘no.’ 
It takes a brave Christian to listen to 
my words and to serve. 

“If you want a life filled with love, 
happiness and security, I can give it 
to you. It’s yours for the asking. I 
will tell you the way, but you must 
listen. Quiet, please! Quiet, please! 

With divine love, 
Your Friend.” 


(President bows head. One verse 
of “Oh, Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee” is played softly.) 

PRESIDENT: Let us pray. 
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Dear Heavenly Father, we come 
now with the prayer that we may 
listen and hear your voice. Thank you 
for the many blessings that you have 
already given to us. In this service of 
re-dedication, may we know our re- 
sponsibilities as Christians and accept 
them. 

Guide us that we may carry 
through our Luther League program, 
upholding its high principles at all 
times. 

Forgive our weaknesses, dear Fa- 
ther, and help us to be strong that 
we may know the joy that comes only 
to a Christian. These things we ask 
in Jesus name. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Christians! Leagued To- 
gether’(All stanzas). 

(Lights are lowered. Four officers 
stand in front, facing altar. Each holds 
a candle.) 

VICE-PRESIDENT (steps forward and 
lights candle from altar candle and 
speaks): I now light the candle whose 
name is Service Of the Church. With 
this light comes the vision of what it 
means to be a child of God. Through 
this light I can see the love and serv- 
ice that God has given and continues 
to give to me. 

SECRETARY (steps forward and lights 
candle from altar candle and speaks): 
I now light the candle named Service 
By the Church. Its glow lights the 
realization in my mind of what it 
means to be a member of the church. 
It tells me of the many kinds of serv- 
ice that the church is giving to me 
through the worship service, Sunday 
school, and youth program. 

TREASURER (steps forward and 
lights candle from altar and speaks): 
I now light a third candle called sery- 
ice For the Church, Its flame clearly 
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burns with the responsibility that fol- 
lows these first two candles. It is im- 
possible to escape the flame of this 
third candle when I know the service 
that God and the church has shown 
to me. As I look at this flame, I know 
that I too must serve. 

(The three with lighted candles turn 
to the President and together light his 
candle. Then blow out their own can- 
dles and again face the altar.) 

Present: Now I hold a very spe- 
cial light: The three-in-one-Service 
of the Church, by the Church and for 
the Church. Its light carries a three- 
fold responsibility. Its flame seems 
to flash “Quiet Please!” It is the Lu- 
ther League flame. (President turns 
toward audience.) 1 offer the Luther 
League flame to you. If you accept 
it, you will find privileges and respon- 
sibilities. You will see a sign, “Quiet 
- Please!” You will listen and then you 
will serve. Will you accept the Lu- 
ther League flame? 

(Soft music continues while leaguers 
form line in front of president.) 

(Secretary stands on right side of 
president with membership cards. 
Treasurer stands on left side of presi- 
dent with box of small candles. Vice- 
president starts the line by getting 
small candle, lighting it from presi- 
dent’s candle. He receives member- 
ship card and then leads group to 
form a circle around the room. After 
all leaguers have lighted their candles, 
the secretary and treasurer light theirs 
and with the president complete the 
circle.) 


PresIDENT: Let us pray. 

Dear Heavenly Father, as we dedi- 
cate ourselves to the Luther League 
flame, we pray that we may increase 
its brightness that it may shine 
brighter in our own lives and in the 
lives of others. 

We pray that its flame will help us 
to see the flashing of the sign, “Quiet, 
please,” and that we will be brave 
and listen to your words. 

We pray that we may know at all 
times that you are God and that you 
are always with us. Thank you, Fa- 
ther, for loving us and caring for us. 
We pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 

(Circle remains while one verse of 
“Oh, Master” is played softly. Presi- 
dent then leads leaguers out of the 


room.) 
@ 


The hymns used in this service are 
found in The Christian Youth Hym- 
nal. 

Careful planning will be necessary 
to the success of this service. Check 
and double-check to be sure that you 
have the needed properties. They are 
few, but important. 

Expressive reading will be impor- 
tant, especially in the president’s part, 
so be sure that the officers read their 
speeches aloud several times before 
the service. 

This re-dedication service can serve 
as a vitamin for your Luther League. 
Be sure all of your leaguers get a 
“dose.” 

“Quiet, please” are you listening? 


® For every $1 the federal, state, and local governments receive 
in taxes from liquor, they spend over $5 for crime caused by liquor. 
—Business Men’s Research Foundation. 
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By Frank B. and Catherine W. Herzel 


Folk Song Festival 


TO THE LEADER 

What do you want to do with this 
program? You can make it just an- 
other Christmas meeting. Or you can 
put enough of yourself into it to bring 
home to your group the Christmas 
message in a deeper, more meaningful 
way than ever before. 


We call it a Christmas folk song 
festival, for there is a lot of singing 
in it, and the carols chosen are folk 
songs. According to Webster that 
means songs either originating in or 
widely used by the common people. 
So all but one of these carols come to 
us without an authors name. And 
that one “Silent Night,” is so widely 
known and sung that it belongs to 
everyone. 


The “theme song” of the program 
is the spiritual, “Go Tell It On the 
Mountain.” We chose it not only be- 
cause of its folk origin and its lovely 
music, but because it sets the key for 
the whole service. For part of the 
Christmas spirit is a desire to share, 
an urgent desire that everyone have 
this same joy of knowing the Christ 
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Child. We suggest using it first as a 
solo, then as a group. If you do not 
know the song, make learning it a 
part of the program. 

Then, in this same spirit of shar- 
ing, there is a place in the program 
for other solos or special music. Seek 
out young people in your church or 
community who can contribute Christ- 
mas folk songs from varied back- 
grounds. Any New Americans around? 
Ask them to sing Latvian or Estonian 
songs. Know anyone with a Scandi- 
navian background? There are lovely 
carols from the snows of Norway and 
Sweden. How about Danish, or 
Polish, or Czech, or Russian, or Greek, 
or Slovak, or Hungarian? Surely you 
can find someone to bring the music 
of these countries. 

If you really can’t find anyone to 
do this, see what can be done with 
records. (Columbia has a recording of 
Christmas carols by the Mt. Holyoke 
College Glee Club that would be help- 
ful, and there are others.) 

And then, Go Treut! Christmas isn’t 
a time for sitting down and listening, 
or singing carols in your own cozy 
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Go Tell H on the Mountain 


Christmas Spiritual 


Se a es 


Go tell it onthemoun - tain, 
Tell on the | moun ACT, 


eee 


Ge gael es 


Tell it, tell it on the moun - tain, 
h - tain, 


Tell on the moun 
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O-ver the hills and ev -’ry- where, Go tell it sine 
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aise tain that Je-sus Christ is-a - born. 
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Tell it on the mountain 
moun - tain 


1. When was a sin-ner, | prayed both night and day; | 
2, When! was a seek-er, | sought both night and day; || 
3. He made me a,watchman up-on the cit -y wallAnd 


asked the Lord to help me, and He showed me the way. — 
asked my Lord tohelp me, and He taught me to pray.— 
if 1° am a Christian, | am the least of all.— 


= 
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group. “Go tell it on the mountain,” 
and on the streets of your town, too. 


Follow up the program by going 
carolling. How about taking the pre- 
pared program to the county home— 
one of the places most neglected by 
us all—or the hospital, or the home for 
the aged, or the prison. Tell the di- 
rector of your welfare society that you 
are eager to help and he will have 
suggestions for you. 


NOW FOR THE PROGRAM 


Begin with a carol sing, asking the 
group for suggestions. After two or 
three, sing “The First Noel,” (GaYaHe 
T5y) 


LEADER: There in the carol lies the 
Christmas story—the angel, the shep- 
herds, the wise men. The unknown 
men who first made this song saw the 
Christmas story in terms of their own 
life. The angels brought a friendly 
greeting, “Noel,” just as neighbors 
would. And all alike felt the joy 
of their Saviour’s birth that rippled 
over into the happy notes of the re- 
frain, “Noel, Noel’. . . born is the 
king of Israel.” Listen now to the 
story from the pages of the Bible. 

Read‘ Luke 2:1-20, in a modern 
translation. 

Leaver: Which one of your Christ- 
mases will you remember longest? 
Here is the one the writers chose. 


We had been invited to the farm 
home of some new members of the 
community, Latvian displaced per- 
sons, who had been in America about 
five months. As we stepped into the 
living room we saw a great Christ- 
mas tree, half filling the room. It was 
trimmed with paper ornaments, gilded 
pine cones, and glittering silver paper 
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icicles and even hand-made candles 
and holders. There was a Christmas 
feast, with Latvian delicacies that the 
mother of the family had stayed up 
all night to prepare. Then the group 
sat around the Christmas tree and 
sang carols. 


The Latvian children were the in- 
terpreters, for the guests spoke only 
English and the parents spoke little 
of that. First the guests sang an Eng- 
lish carol, then the family a’ Latvian 
one. Then the children put their 
heads together and sang in English 
the carol they liked best of those 
learned in school—“O Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” We listened to more Lat- 
vian songs, some of them gay, some 
sad, one with a yearning for the 
homeland that came through the bar- 
riers of an unknown language. The 
evening closed when we all sang to- 
gether the one carol everyone knew, 
“Silent Night.” 


Sinc: “Silent Night” (C.Y.H., 17) 


SPECIAL Music: Carols from many 
lands. 

Leaver: God rest you merry, gen- 
tlemen, is the greeting of a traditional 
English carol. Notice that there is 
another idea in this song beside the 
pure joy of Christmas—the tidings 
bring comfort as well as joy. Comfort 
because the Christ Child is the say- 
iour who frees us from Satan’s might 
and power. We who had gone astray 
and were in the power of Satan are 
now free. This carol seems made for 
those who go from home to home 
singing, for it urges “all you within 
this place” to show true love and 
brotherhood as they adore the Saviour. 


Stnc: “God Rest You Merry, Gen- 
tlemen” (C.Y.H. 8) 
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Soto: “Go Tell It On the Moun- 
tain” (If this is unfamiliar, let the 
group learn it now.) 

Everyone: “Go Tell It On the 
Mountain.” 

Leaver: The Christmas story is 
heard all over the world because 
Christians have felt compelled to go 
and tell it everywhere. Listen to this 
story of a Christmas service at a mis- 
sion school in Rhodesia, Africa. 

Reapinc: From God’s Candlelights, 
by Mabel Shaw. 

We began. If it could have been a 
more beautiful service than other 
years, then it was. The stars just 
beamed light upon us, and all the 
little golden lamps glowed like the 
worshiping hearts of joyous children. 
We know nothing of Christmas stock- 
ings here, neither do we have Christ- 
mas trees. All our trees bear God’s 
gifts to us, the kindly cooling shelter 
_ of leaves, forest fruits, healing leaves 

and bark for our ailments, food for 
our fires, wood for our houses and 
furniture. Neither do we have the old 
legends of Father Christmas. The 
little Child is wonder enough, and 
the lovely stories of shepherds and 
wise men, of stars and little lamps, 


A Little 
Carol Book 


A COLLECTION OF 35 CAROLS 
FROM 20 COUNTRIES 


Available in lots of 50 to 100 
at 10¢ each 


Order from 


COOPERATIVE RECREATIONAL SERVICE 
Delaware Ohio 
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of angels, of the young mother and 
her quiet wondering husband, of their 
journey to Bethlehem, of the inn, and 
the lighted city—all these are beauty 
and joy, color and romance and rap- 
ture. 

They come from far, year after 

year; the old climbing up the hill from 
the village with the aid of sticks, the 
young Africans, well-dressed, familiar 
with modern cinema films—they all 
come to the school village. 
_ For the children it is their time of 
giving. One said to me, “On Christ- 
mas Eve we give our gift. On Christ- 
mas morning the chief gives to us. I 
don’t know which is better, they are 
both so good.” It is a gracious and 
lovely gift of worship they give. All 
the reverence and courtesy, the child- 
likeness, the gay-hearted simplicity, 
the unquestioning faith of Africa are 
seen here, untouched and unspoiled, 
enshrined in one act. 

The bell that Christmas Eve softly 
called the vast audience to silence. 
Sweet soft voices from afar sang of 
wonder and joy, and from the darkness 
came the swaying bodies of the chil- 
dren who are called the “baby angels.” 
They came, all white and gold, carry- 
ing little swinging colored lanterns 
that looked like glowing flowers. 
There was no sound but the far-off 
quiet singing, and the tiny bell-hung 
feet beating out a dance to the music 
of the carol. ; 

The chief sat forward transfixed. 
Not a breath broke the silence as the 
children drew near to the nsaka and 
danced round to that far-off sweet 
hymning. The chief, who wore innu- 
merable bells on his ankles, set his 
feet firmly so that no sound from him 
should mar the music of the bells on 
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the dancing feet. 

Six tall angels drew near, holding 
aloft lamps like stars—they all gath- 
ered round the sleeping Babe and 
sang a little lullaby. They withdrew, 
moving to the rhythm of the hidden 
choir. 

A woman sitting in the nsaka came 
forward and lifted the Babe from the 
manger and gave him into the arms of 
the mother. Joseph, the guardian of 
the little fire, was as a man in a 
dream because of this thing which 
had come to pass. The mother was 
Nellie Musonda, that year, and the 
Babe, her little month-old son. 

The shepherds from their sheep 
and watch-fires and angel visitants; 
the kings with their gifts from the 
East where the star beckoned; the 
children with their flowers; the world’s 
seekers after God: All, in their turn, 
came to the Bethlehem in our midst. 
And then the long procession of every 
man, kings and shepherds, high and 
low, wise and ignorant, the very old 
and the very young, and with them 
the angels representing the unseen 
. spirit world, all with little star lamps 
encompassed the nsaka, and kneeling, 
put their lamps down, thus encircling 
it with light. There they sang the 
great hymn of the Christian church, 
“O Come, All Ye Faithful, Joyful and 
Triumphant.” 

As they sang the last verse, “Yea, 
Lord, we greet thee,” they knelt and 
greeted him in their own beautiful 
way. With them, many in the audi- 
ence bent forward to give their greet- 
ing. They rose and moved slowly 
away, a pageant of light and color 
and music. At the far end of the 
courtyard they formed a cross, raised 
their lamps and sang, “Jesu, Word of 
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God Incarnate.” Then it seemed to 
us that worship was too deep for 
words or action—the voices rang out 
through the clear still night, and sank 
into mystery and silence. 

Leaver: There is an old French 
carol that those worshiping African 
children might have sung, for in it is 
the same mood of reverence and won- 
der. The angels’ song is the focus of 
our attention. We see the shepherds 
listening to the song: Glory to God in 
the highest! And with them we turn 
to the manger, where the Christ Child 
spreads wide his arms, accepting our 
worship and adoration. 

Stnc: “Hearken All! What Holy 
Singing” (C.Y.H., 10). 

PRAYER: Father in Heaven, we 
praise thee and adore thee for thy 
unfailing love and care which has en- 
circled us every hour of our life. We 
thank thee for thy gifts, but most 
especially for the great gift of thy 
son, our Saviour. We sit here in si- 
lence, thinking of the difference his 
coming has made in our world and in 
our lives. 

(Silent meditation) 

We pray for those whose lives have 
not been touched by Christ, those in 
our own town, our Own country... 
those in far away lands... . 

(Silent prayer for those who are not 
Christian) 

We offer thee our lives, that our 
daily living may show that we are th 
followers . . . that our words may tell 
others of this Christmas gift, the 
Christa 

(Silent prayer for self-dedication) 

Lorp’s PRAYER. 

Close the meeting with softly sing- 
ing the chorus of “Go Tell It On the 
Mountain,” and go from the meeting 
with a resolve to tell the great news 
of Christmas. 
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One-Act Play 
By Bill Smeltz 


n American Christmas Eure 


HIS is a_ play-within-a-play 

written especially to be per- 

formed by Luther leaguers in 
their church. The first scene is just 
like any other pre-rehearsal get-to- 
gether which you may have experi- 
enced in past productions. The sec- 
ond scene is really a dress rehearsal 
for a play to be enacted the following 
night which is Christmas Eve. 
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God expressed his love most clearly 
and completely when he gave his Son 
to us who need him. We should cele- 
brate our Lord’s coming by allowing 
his love to provide through us, 
strength and salvation for our fellow- 
men who need him. Many times, 
however, the glitter and excitement of 
Christmas externals make us dull to 
this fact. 


From the start you will notice that 
the play’s purpose is to effect a change 
and action on the part of the cast and 
the audience. The author’s hope is 
that this short drama will encourage 
all of us to reconsider the manner in 
which we celebrate our Lord’s na- 
tivity. 
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1F NECESSARY, 
MAKE POOTLIGHTS 
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% oF sins. 
USE CANDLES 
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CHARACTERS 
Scene | 

The Director, Miss Smith: Prefer- 
ably the director of your production. 
A substitute may be made if desired. 
Attire should be very informal. 

Mary: A vivacious leader in her 
group. Always eager to help others. 
Dresses sporty. 

Tom: The “clip” of the Luther 
League. A splashy dresser and full of 
life. Talkative almost to the point of 
being annoying, but always sincerely 
willing to be of help. 

John: The pessimist of the group. 
Always expects failure of activities, 
but goes along with the group deci- 
sions. Conservative in dress. 
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“The Gang”: All those in the con- 
temporary setting of the second scene. 
Wear same street clothing as used in 
Scene II. If a larger group is desired 
for the carol singing, those in ‘the Bib- 
lical scene may participate also, but 
costume changes will have to be rapid 
to prevent delaying Scene II. 


Scene Il 
Soloist: Sings “Oh, Holy Night,” 
and “The Virgin’s Slumber Song.” 
Narrator: Boy or girl with an ability 
to read with clarity and expression. 
Wears a dark choir robe. 


BIBLICAL SCENE 

Mary: Mary of Scene I dressed in 
simple Hebrew fashion. 

Joseph: Tom of Scene I. Bearded, 
dressed in plain, coarse robe tied at 
the middle. May have a staff. 
an Rng Dressed in traditional 

econd King ; 
Third King etre: 


3 Dressed in coarse, 
First Shepherd dark robes and 
Second Shepherd an 

carrying crooks. 


Optional, but would 
; add to the scene if 
First Angel 


two people are 
Second Angel available. Plain 
white robes. No 
halos or wings. 
CONTEMPORARY SCENE 
Mother: Young woman in dark 


dress with a dark shaw] over her head. 
Father: Young man in shabby coat 
and trousers and wearing a dark cap. 
May have a mustache to add age. 
“A Man”: Carries the Christmas 
baskets. Of average dress with over- 
coat, scarf and hat. 
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“Little Lad”: A small boy comfort- 
ably. dressed for out-of-doors. 

“Girl”: A young girl wearing a 
shawl over her heavy winter sweater. 

“Rough Workman”: A large man 
wearing just a heavy sweater and work 
trousers and a cap. May carry a lunch 
box. 

“Another Man”: Well-dressed in 
good topcoat and hat, wearing leather 
gloves. May carry a cane. 


The Play 


Scene | 

(Setting: The backdrop is in place 
and finished except for a few stars 
and windows. Two folding screens are 
placed carelessly before the middle 
of the background so that it is not 
completely visible to the audience. 
Six folding chairs are scattered on the 
stage and several costumes are draped 
over two of them. [See sketch A] 
This scene has been planned as a re- 
hearsal so that the cast will feel free 
to have fun in performing it. Ad lib- 
ing may be introduced if kept within 
reason. Make this scene a typical re- 
hearsal at your church, keeping intact 
the purpose of introducing the theme 
of the play. 

All lights on the stage and in the 
auditorium are out. Director enters 
through the entrance to the audito- 
rium as do all the actors in Scene I. 
She turns on enough lights to make 
her way to the stage.) 

Dmector: There, that’s better. 
Now I can see where Im going. 
(Brushing water from coat.) What a 
night for a dress rehearsal! I suppose 
half the children won't show up. Can’t 
say that I blame them much. That 
snow sure is deep! (Walks up stairs 
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onto stage.) I'm glad I came early to 
get things ready. First we need some 
stage lights. (She turns on foot lights 
and ceiling spots while stage hand 
turns out house lights which director 
used on entering.) Now the curtain— 
(Opens curtains.) The children can set 
up the stage when they arrive. (Re- 
moves her hat, coat and lays them 
over a chair, right. Takes seat and 
removes overshoes, grunting as she 
does so. Takes play book from coat 
pocket and is seated, center. Talks to 
herself.) A Christmas play! Some- 
times I wonder why we even bother 
with one, anyhow. The children can’t 
find time to practice, spend night 
after night in preparation—and what 
good does it do? Of course, it makes 
nice entertainment, but that’s about 
all. It seems to me a play should be 
compelling, really make a difference 
in the lives of people. (Opens play 
book to Scene II.) Take these last 
lines of Scene II. (Reads slowly, dis- 
tinctly, and thoughtfully.) 
“Wherever in woe and want and need 
Some soul lifts a gift of grace 
To lend a hand where stricken hearts 
bleed, 
There our God unveils his face.” 
(Pause) 

“God unveils his face”—Why, that’s 
Christmas. (Standing, excitedly.) God 
reveals himself, his love, by sending 
his Son. Christmas, a time to express 
our love for those in need, just as 
God did for his children who needed 
him. This is the time to act for those 
in need, just as God comes down to 
us. (Catches herself.) Whoa, Smith, 
old girl. Better watch yourself or you'll 
be called an idealist. (Sits down again 
and looks at her watch. Jumps up im- 
mediately.) Golly, it’s late. Have to 
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run over the properties list. (Reads 
list, checking on properties supposedly 
behind the folding screen.) Let’s see— 
staff, crooks, baskets, mattress, chair, 
manger, straw, street light, lunch box 
—that’s everything. (Looks at scenery) 
—and Tom has the scenery just about 
finished. 

(Mary enters the room walking rap- 
idly over to the stage removing her 
hat, coat, and gloves on the wa y. As 
she mounts the stage left.) 

Mary: Hi, Miss Smith. 

Dir.: Hello, Mary. (Walks to C.) 

Mary: Isn’t the weather wonderful! 
Can’t wait to go sledding with the 
gang. (Stands to left of Dir.) 

Dir. (Sitting in chair, C.): I just 
hope the gang comes here to rehearsal 
before they all go sledding. 

Mary (Sitting in chair to L. of 
Dir.): Oh, I'm sure they will. I’m just 
a little early. I wanted to talk some- 
thing over with you. 

Dir.: Why, of course, Mary, what 
is itP 

Mary: It’s about the play. 

Dir.: The play? Please don’t tell 
me you can’t keep your part! 

Mary: Oh, no, not that! Last night 
I was rereading the poem at the end 
—you know, the part we act out. 

Dir.: Yes, I was just glancing over 
it again myself. 

Mary: Well, it seemed to me that 
the lines were more meaningful than 
ever. Do you know it’ says that when 
we help those in need it is just the 
same as if God is there? 

Dir.: Yes, Mary, “God unveils his 
face” is the line from the poem. 

Mary: That struck me as being a 
wonderful thought. So I talked it over 
with Mother and Dad to see what 
could be done about it. We finally 
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decided to make up a Christmas bas- 
ket of groceries and fruit for that very 
poor family over on Richards Avenue. 
We're going to deliver it right after 
rehearsal. 

Dm.: That is splendid! (Taking 
Mary's hand in hers.) 'm really proud 
of you, Mary. 

Mary: But, that’s just it. I feel it 
was mostly Mother’s and Dad’s do- 
ings, and I want to do something on 
my own. I have saved quite a bit to- 
_ wards my typewriter which I'll need 

at college next year. Do you think 
it would be foolish to take some of 
that money to give to the family? 

Dir.: I know how badly you want 
that typewriter, Mary, and it wouldn't 
be easy for you to give up the money. 
But it is amazing how we never seem 
to fall short when we are generous 
toward others. 

Mary: It does happen that way 
very often. 

Dir.: But even when we seem to 
lose out, we are Christians and that 
means we live a life of service, and 
very often sacrifice. Jesus didn’t think 
of himself when he became one of us. 

Mary (After a moment's reflection): 
That settles it. They are in need and 
I am able to help. Won't Mother and 
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Dad be surprised when I have a gift 
for the family, too? 

Dir.: I don’t think they'll really be 
surprised. 

(A slight pause before Tom enters 
the room, gives a war whoop—Ya-hoo! 
runs across to the stage, and leaps up 
over the footlights to stand in front 
of them, C.) 

Tom: Hello, Miss Smith! Hi, Mary! 

Mary anp Dir. (Together): Hello, 
Tom. 

Tom: Isn’t the weather deeelight- 
ful? (Removes coat and cap while talk- 
ing) Sledding, skiing, tobogganing]! 
Wow, can’t wait to get out in that 
beeyootiful white stuff. 

Mary: I think the gang is going™ 
sledding right after rehearsal. Want 
to go along? 

Tom (Placing coat on chair, R.): 
Sure do. Sounds swell. (Looking back 
at scenery.) Say, that’s right. The 
scenery isn’t finished yet. ; 

Dir.: Aren’t there some windows 
and stars to be added? 

Tom: Yes, and I better get to it. 
Where’s the paint (or paper and 
pins), Mary? 

Mary (Jumping up and _ getting 
them from behind screen): Right here. 
(Gives them to Tom, who begins work 
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on the scenery.) Did you see 
any of the other leaguers on 
the way, Tom? 

Tom: Not a one. They 
must have stopped at Janie’s 
house. 

Dir: But isn’t that rather 
out of the way? 

Tom: Oh, sorta... 

Dir: Hmmmm, what was 
the big attraction? 

Tom: Well, ah,... 

Mary: My goodness, Tom. 
That’s the first time I’ve ever 
known you to be at a loss for 
words. (Arranges costumes 
thrown over chair.) 

Dir.: (Turning in chair 
towards Tom) Yes! Why all 
the mystery? 

Tom: It’s not really a mys- 
tery. 

Dir: Well, then, why all 
the hesitancy? 

Tom (Coming to edge of 
screen, L.): But, Miss Smith 


.. . (Then, affirming himself) One, it 
just happened this afternoon, and 


two, it’s a secret. 


Mary (Laying down costumes): 
Tom, what just happened? And if the 
league is doing something, why don’t 


I know about it? 


Dir.: And why must it be a secret? 

Tom: Hey, wait a minute! (Calm- 
ing them with his hands.) Don’t get 
excited. I can’t tell you what it’s all 
about just now. You'll find out a little 
later. And, Mary, we didn’t see you 
in school so that’s why youre still in 
the dark. You'll have a chance to 


help, though. 


Dir.: You still haven’t revealed why 


it’s so hush-hush. 


Tom: Gee, soon you'll have the rea- 
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son if I don’t keep my clam shut! I 
just can’t say. 

(Mary and Dir. are both flabber- 
gasted.) 

Dir.: What do you think of that! 


Mary: Golly, sure does sound mys- 
terious, doesn’t it? 

Tom: Jeepers! Don’t make moun- 
tains out of mole hills. Let’s forget 
about the whole thing and get these 
windows finished. ~ 

Mary (Going back of screen to help 
Tom): Okay. I mean about helping! 
Forgetting won't be so easy. 

Dir.: Agreed! (Picking up costumes 
and taking them back stage, L.) The 
costumes should be hung up or they'll 
be in a million wrinkles. (Exits.) 
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(John enters auditorium and walks 
over to front of stage. His manner is 
slow and critical. Removes his cap, 
places hands on hips, surveying the 
stage.) 

Joun: Humph! Dress rehearsal and 
the scenery isn’t even finished. Just as 
I said. The play will be a flop for 
sure! 

Tom (Darting from behind the 
screen, mimicing fan fare as he comes 
to stage C. ta-ta-tah, ta-ta-ta-ta-ta-ta- 
tah): Pessimist John has arrived! And 
just what makes you think this play 
will be a flop? If you'd get to a few 
more rehearsals . . . (Interrupted by 
Mary who runs from behind screen, 
Te) 

Mary: Now, boys. No arguments. 
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Tom: Gee, you heard him. 
John always thinks our activi- 
ties aren't worthwhile. 

Joun: Now, that’s not true 
at all. I merely stated that 
this play will be a flop. 

Mary: But, John, you must 
admit that’s a pretty gloomy 
outlook. 

Dir. (Coming from back 
stage, L. Tom and Mary are 
at footlights, R. Dir. at foot- 
lights, L. John is still on 
main floor with back to au- 
dience): Yes, John, the play 
seeems to be going very well. 
The stage is fixed, everybody 
knows his part, and rehearsals 
have been pretty successful. 

Joun: Oh, agreed, agreed. 
I'm quite confident that the 
production’ will be superb, 
but then what? 

Mary: What do you mean, 
then what? 

Tom: Yeh, speak up, man. 

Joun (Quite in earnest): Have you 
read the last scene of the play thor- 
oughly. 

Dim: I think we have, John. (Mary 
and Tom nod agreement.) 

Joun: According to my calculations, 
that scene is enough to persuade any- 
one that most of us don’t celebrate 
Christmas as we should. We bother 
too much with all the frills and for- 
get about honoring Jesus by doing his 
will. 

Tom: What you say. sure seems to 
jive, John. But that doesn’t mean the 
play’s a flop. I believe some of the 
people will really get hep and help 
someone less fortunate this Christmas. 

Joun: I doubt it. People are only 
interested in the gifts they'll get and 
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the “good time” they'll have. 

Dir.: No, John. Not all of them. 
Many Christians the world over will 
respond to the call of the Christ Child 
and show love and charity towards 
their fellowmen. In fact, I know of 
one right here in our own group. (She 
looks at Mary.) 

Tom (Surprised): You do? 

Dir.: Mary isn’t the kind to broad- 
cast about the good she does, but I 
do want you to know of her special 
Christmas gift. She is using part of 
her savings to provide for a poor fam- 
ily here in town. In fact, right after 
rehearsal she and her parents are 
making a visit, and taking a basket of 
groceries besides. 

Tom (More surprised): Gee whiz, 
Mary, that’s super. 

Mary: It isn’t a whole lot. 

Dm.: And, John—the startling fact 
is that it all occurred because of the 
play. 

Joxun: You really mean it? 

Mary: Last night as I reread those 
lines of poetry, the idea just seemed 
to click. 

Drr.: So maybe the play isn’t such 
a “flop” after all. 

Joun (Not wanting to give in): I 
suppose not, but, after all, that’s just 
one person. You can’t really call that 
much of a response! 

Tom (Enjoying himself): Dear John, 
undercover agent X-9 regrets to in- 
form you that you are wrong. There 
are at least ten more persons activat- 
ing themselves in preeecisely the same 
manner. (Mary and Dir. register sur- 
prise.) 

Joun: That’s preposterous! 

Tom: Gee, listen to the boy. © 

Joun (Ignoring Tom): We haven’t 
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even produced the play, how could 
there possibly be any others? 

Tom: Elementary, my dear Watson, 
elementary. (Assuming a very smug 
look.) 

Dir.: Oh, Tom, you're just teasing. 

Mary: It does sound a little far- 
fetched, Tom. What do you mean? 

Tom: Oh, there, I go again, open- 
ing my big mouth. Really, I’m not in 
a position to say. 

Mary (Grabbing Tom as if to shake 
him): Oh, no, you don’t. We want to 
know what this is all about. I have 
a hunch this is all part of the big 
secret. 

(Mary motions John up onto the 
stage as she grabs Tom’s arm. Miss 
Smith backs to L., Mary and Tom are 
C., John assumes position on R. as 
Mary speaks.) Come on, John. We'll 
tickle his feet. Then he'll tell. (John 
\grabs for Tom’s shoes but stops as 
Tom yells loudly.) 

Tom: No, not that, anything but 
that. Save me, Miss Smith. (Dir. 
smiles, enjoying the whole incident.) 
T'll tell, Tl tell. (The scuffle ends ab- 
ruptly.) The other members won’t like 
this! 

Mary: Come on, you promised. 
What's the big secret? 

Joun: Would I be intruding if I 
were to inquire what this is all about? 

Dir. (Stepping towards the group): 
You see, John, Tom let it slip that 
the gang met at Janie’s on secret busi- 
ness, and then he shut up tight. 

Joun: Okay, undercover agent X-9, 
what really went on at the assembly? 

Tom: Look, the gang will moider 
me if Miss Smith finds out. Suppose 
I just whisper it to you two. 

Mary: Well, it wouldn’t be right 
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to go back on the kids. 

Joun: May I suggest we retire to 
the corner away from Miss Smith’s 
perception? 

Dm.: Now wait a minute! 

Tom: (Quickly): Objection over- 
ruled! (Dir. is abashed as Tom, Mary, 
and John move back Stage, R., where 
he quickly explains that the gang has 
formed a project of taking Christmas 
boxes to eight homes in town after 
rehearsal.) 


Dre.: Well, I never! (Dir. sits on 
chair, L.) 

(Huddle breaks up. Tom looks 
smug, John is smiling, and Mary is 
very enthused. She runs over to Dir. 
and stoops by her chair.) 


Mary: Oh, Miss Smith. This is a 
wonderful surprise. ; 

oHN: I must say, I certainly un- 
derestimated the spirit of the group. 


Mary (Continuing): You must admit 
that most of our projects succeed be- 
cause you keep after us! But this 
time, the leaguers decided to accom- 
plish something on their own. It’s sort 
of a Christmas present for you. I’m 
sure youll be proud of them. 


Joun: And I must admit that the 
play has accomplished its purpose in 
a big way already. 

Dir.: The mystery only deepens. 
(Smiling at them. The Gang sings re- 
frain to “O, Come, All Ye Faithful” 
outside auditorium doors as if ap- 
proaching the church.) 

Tom (During singing): Listen. Here 
they come now, and they're carolling! 
Sounds good, doesn’t it? 


Mary: Maybe they'll sing one for 
us! 
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(The Gang sings “God Rest Ye 
Merry, Gentlemen” outside the doors. 
Parish School Hymnal, p. 30, stanzas 
1, 3, 4, 7, or Christian Youth Hym- 
nal, p. 8, 1, 2, 3, 4. Singing is spirited 
but very distinct so that words are 
clear to audience. Dir. remains seated, 
L., Mary takes seat, C., John is seated, 
R., and Tom sprawls on the floor to 
listen to the carol. As soon as the 
carol ends, the Gang pour into the 
room and stand on the main floor 
along the stage, shouting “Merry 
Christmas,” etc., as they come. Eight 
of the members carry cartons covered 
with Christmas wrapping paper. Miss 
Smith jumps up and steps to the foot- 
lights. Mary, Tom, and John stand 
up but remain in back of her. The 
Gang yells, “Surprise! Surprise!”) 

Dir. (Looking at Mary): You mean 
the mystery is solved? 

Mary (Stepping forward to L. of 
Dir.): Yes! Notice the boxes? They're 
packed with food, toys, and bits of 
clothing for eight families in our 
town. And can you guess where the 
idea came from? 

Dir. (Catching on): The play? 

Tom (Stepping down stage): We 
must confess that the money collected 
for your gift was used to buy part of 
the food. So this is really our gift to 
you, too. 

Dir. (Beaming): Oh, what a beauti- 
ful Christmas present. I can truly say 
I have never received a more thought- 
ful gift. 

(From a member of The Gang): 
How about going along on our sled- 
ding party when we deliver them? 

Drr.: You couldn’t keep me away. 


(The Gang cheers, whistles, catcalls, 
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yippies, etc.) 

Joun (Coming down stage to 
others): Hold on, hold your hosses, 
gang! (The Gang quiets down.) This 
is certainly a wonderful act on the 
part of the group. But it’s not just 
those needing food and _ clothing 
whom we should cheer. What about 
the shut-ins, and the regular church 
members, and even the rich people? 
They should feel the touch of the 
Christmas message, too. 


Mary: You're absolutely right, John. 
But what can we do for them? 

Dir.: That was mighty fine singing 
I just heard. How about the message 
of the carols? 


Tom: A super suggestion, as al- 
ways. Everybody agreed? 


Tue Gano (Whistles, cheers, yip- 
pies): “Great, Super, Wonderful,” etc. 
(Then quiet.) 

Di. (To the whole group): And I 
was afraid Christmas plays were use- 
less. What an inspiration you are. 
How could anyone help but love every 
one of you! (Slight pause.) But, right 
now, we must get to work. Let’s 
move these chairs and start the re- 
hearsal, costumes and all. Come on. 
(The Gang bounds up over the stage 
and amid the turmoil of their setting 
the stage the curtain is quickly closed. 
Footlights and spotlights out.) 


Scene Il 

(Footlights on. Curtain closed. Dir. 
steps through curtain in stage C. and, 
holding curtains apart, speaks to the 
cast.) 

Dir.: Now remember, this is the 
last scene of the play. First we will 
have —————— ’s (Soloist’s name) solo 
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and then go directly into the action. 
Is everyone in place and ready to 
begin? (Several members reply in the 
affirmative.) I'm going to the back of 
the room to make sure you can be 
heardvandiseens == , (Soloist’s 
name) please begin as soon as I am 
seated. (Dir. lets curtain fall together, 
comes down from the stage, and is 
seated in back of the audience. Solo- 
ist sings “O Holy Night’ from con- 
cealed position. Words must come 
through clearly to the audience. After 
solo, curtain opens. Setting: Stage is 
divided in half. On stage left is the 
traditional Nativity scene. Mary is 
kneeling behind a low manger filled 
with straw. There may be straw on 
the floor also. Joseph stands next to 
the partition to Mary’s right. Behind 
Mary on either side stand two angels. 
To Mary's right kneel the three kings 
facing the manger but not obscuring 
their faces to the audience. Slightly to 
the stage left behind the kings, the 
shepherds lean on their crooks gazing 
at the manger. [See sketch C.] 

The background is dark blue 
[painted or crepe paper pinned to a 
curtain], spangled with silver stars. 
The silhouette of a shelter may be 
added [See sketch D.] 


On stage right is a scene from con- 
temporary life as described in the 
poem. This duplicates the Biblical 
scene as nearly as possible except that 
when the stage curtain is opened the 
“crowd” forms a curtain until this 
scene is introduced. The mother is 
kneeling on a shabby mattress hold- 
ing a baby wrapped in blankets. The 
father stands slumped next to the par- 
tition to the mother’s left. When the 
curtain is drawn, the “crowd” have 
their backs to the audience facing the 
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SKETCH “F“ 


mother. They stand in this order from 
stage right to left: “Another Man,” 
~ “Lad,” “Girl,” “Rough Workman.” 
These will move behind the mother 
and father as indicated in sketch C, 
- where they will face the audience. 


The sky on the backdrop should be 
grey indicating the stormy weather. 
The black silhouettes of large tene- 
ments and skyscrapers appear above 
the crowd. Little squares of yellow 
should be painted or pinned to the 
buildings similating lighted windows. 
In the foreground stands a street light 


which should be wired and lighted 


if possible. “A small chair or table 
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may stand directly behind the mother 
as “household belongings.” [See 
sketches C, D and F.] 


The narrator stands at a reading 
desk on a platform so that he can 
observe the action on the stage. The 
poem is to be read, not so much to 
preserve the rhyme, but to explain the 
action which is pantomimed on the 
stage. The reading should not be hur- 
ried and ample time must be given 
for those acting. The director will be 
able to keep this scene from dragging 
by rehearsing the timing carefully. 


Narrator in place. Blue spotlight up 
on Biblical scene.) 
NARRATOR: 
You have heard the beautiful story 
Of the blessed Saviour’s birth, 
How a choir of heavenly glory 
Sang of peace, good will on 
earth— 
How the shepherds and wise men 
gathered 
From their fields and lands afar 
To discover the lowly manger 
Underneath the shining star. 


(Pause while soloist backstage sings 
“The Virgin's Slumber Song.” Scene 
remains in tableaux.) 


Sometimes it seems only a story, 
Bethlehem is so far away, 
But what would you say if I told 
you 
It happened right here today? 
(Lights wp on contemporary scene.) 
Down in the East Side of the city, 
Where the Jewish people live, 
I was bringing the Christmas bas- 
kets 
Which our kindly people give 
To the sick and the poor and needy. 


(“Man” with two Christmas baskets 
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walks slowly up the center aisle from 
the back of the auditorium.) 


And I trudged through sleet and 
snow 
While the lights of the great black 
city 
One by one began to glow 
And spangle the gathering darkness 
Like fairy stars in the sky, 
When piercing the noise of the city 
There was heard a baby’s cry. 


Then a moment later a chorus 


(“Man” with baskets is at foot of 
stage.) 


Sang the sweet “O Holy Night”— 
I could tell they were children’s 
voices 
But in the deceptive light 
I could see but a disordered crowd 
Where alleyways leave a wall— 
Some happening gripped their at- 
tention— 


(“Man” mounts stairs to stage on 
stage right. Crowd proceeds in line 
around mother’s right to places be- 
hind her. Their attention is on the 
scene and they do not notice the 
“Man” approaching who assumes a 
position to the right of the “Girl.”) 


Men, women, children and all. 


(During the next three stanzas the 
actors take their cues for pantomime 
from the narrator's words.) 


I saw as I came somewhat nearer 
A sight I shall never forget— 
A few humble household belong- 
ings, 
A mattress ragged and wet, 
And on it a babe and its mother 
There in the snow and the sleet, 
In the rainy and grimy gutter 
Of a filthy East Side street. 
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A man standing near whispered to 
me: 


(“Rough Workman” leans over and 
pantomimes whisper to “Man.”) 


“Thrown out for not paying rent! 
Poor folks are having hard times 
this year!” 
I nodded a grim assent. 
(“Man” nods in agreement.) 


I knew that throughout this land of 
ours 
Were many cases like this— 
Destitute souls who had lost the 
road 
To prosperity’s mocking bliss. 


The mother was pitifully smiling 
But filled with tears were her 
eyes, 
Her facing this crowd was a trial, 
Stabs of pain her baby’s cries. 
A little lad laid his overcoat 
Over the poor woman’s form, 


(“Lad” lays his coat on the mother’s 
shoulders. At the same time, the First 
King lays his gift before the manger.) 

A girl wrapped the baby in her 

shawl 
And tucked him in tight and 
warm. 

(“Girl” drapes shawl over baby’s 
form and mother looks up gratefully 
as she tucks it around him. Second 
King lays his gift before the manger 
and Mary looks up gratefully.) 

A rough workman pushed his way 

forward, 
And offered the father a job— 


(“Rough Workman” steps in front 
of “Girl” and “Lad” and in clumsy 
fashion offers father a job. Father 
straightens up and places his right 
hand on workman’s shoulder. Third 
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King lays gift before manger as Jo- 
seph looks to him in thanks.) 
The man was struck dumb with ex- 
citement, 
His reply a heart-rending sob. 
I went up and laid my basket down 
With goodies, fruits, and honey. 
(“Man” places two baskets in front 
of the mother; mother and father look 
at each other and then at the man, 
smiling their thanks.) 
Another man passed his hat around 
Till it brimmed over with money. 
(“Another Man” removes his hat 
and steps behind “Girl” and “Lad” to 
collect from an imaginary crowd. The 
hat should not be filled with money 
or presented to the father immediately 
since this would not be realistic. The 
audience will supply this action 
through their imagination. The father 
slowly kneels beside his wife.) 
The kindly heart of that city crowd 
Was a stirring thing to see— 
Their quick response to a brother’s 
need 
Was a miracle to me. 
I will always see that mother’s tears, 
The father near her kneeling— 
The baby clapping its little hands, 
The children sweetly singing. 
(Slight pause.) 
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The Christmas tale was here once 
more: 
(The “Man” begins slowly to leave 
the stage.) 
The angels were singing children, 
The shepherds the crowd that gath- 
ered, 
The gift-givers the Wise Men. 
(The “Man” is now at foot of stage 
and walks slowly to rear of auditorium 
as he looks wp. This last stanza should 
be read especially carefully so that its 
full meaning is conveyed to the au- 
dience.) 
As I wended my long way home- 
ward 
My heart was thrilled through 
and through 
With a strange, deep sense of God’s 
neamess 
For I knew that this was true: 


The Holy Family is these three—_ 
Father, mother, little son: 
Wherever human love is set free 
There God’s holy will is done. 
Wherever a little child is born, 
And a mother smiles through 
pain: 
There is the eternal Christmas morn 
And the miracle wrought again. 
Wherever in woe and want and 
need 
Some soul lifts a gift of grace 
To lend a hand where stricken 
hearts bleed 
There our God unveils his face.* 
(Curtain closes slowly. Footlights 
and spots out. House lights on.) 


* “A Manhattan Christmas Eve,” by 
Vincent G. Burns, in Maus: Christ and the 
Fine Arts, p. 724. Used with the permis- 
sion of the author, compiler, and publisher. 

Music: “O, Holy Night,’ Adams; “The 
Virgin’s Slumber Song,” Reger. Words by 
Edward Teschemacher. 
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The Sign 


By W. Richard Fritz 
Y three-year-old genius has 
a positive talent for automo- 


M bile identification. In a re- 


cent interview with him the secret of 
this aptitude was revealed. “Dodges 
have goats on the front. Plymouths 
have boats. And Pontiacs have In- 
dians. And .. .” Well, you see what 
I mean. My son reads symbols. 

We all do, for that matter. We 
can’t escape them in one form or an- 


the Twelve Apostles 
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James the Greater Andrew 


Peter 


other. . . . The old red, white, and 
blue pole with the disappearing 
stripes means barber shop to us... . 
The three golden balls that hang over 
the door announce the local pawn 
shop. Those balls were once the three 
golden purses of St. Nicholas, the 
generous saint who has been blown 
up and made into Santa Clause. .. . 
The history of a war can be read in 
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the multi-colored pattern of ribbons 
adorning a veteran serviceman’s 
jacket. . . . Astronomy and chemistry 
have their own symbols. 

A symbol is a picture of an idea or 
a truth. Even words are only symbols 
of ideas. When you meet a friend on 
the street you can’t comment on the 
weather without employing symbols. 
In the summer we wipe our faces and 
in the winter we shiver. Those actions 
have become symbols. When you use 
them it’s not necessary to add that 
it’s cold today or that it’s hot enough 
to fry an egg. 


Ly) Be 


Philip 


John the Beloved Bartholomew 
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SyMBOoL coMEs from the Greek 
word symbolon. The Greeks had a 
custom of breaking a wooden ring in 
two and giving half to the guest in 
the home. On the next meeting with 
the guest the two halves fit perfectly 
together and thus friendship was rec- 
ognized and honored. 

A symbol is quite different from a 
picture of something. It isn’t a rep- 
resentation of an object or situation. 
Instead it is representative of some 
idea or truth or situation. For in- 
stance, the barber pole and the three 
golden balls do not have any mean- 
ing either as decorations or as poles 
and spheres. They are representative 
of the barber trade and the pawn 
shop respectively. 

In Christian usage, the crucifix with 
a realistic figure of the dying Lord 
upon the cross is not a symbol but a 
representation. The empty cross is a 
symbol or “sign language” that speaks 
to us not alone of the crucifixion but 
the why of that blessed act and of 
the resurrection of the Lord. That 
brings us to the church’s “high lan- 
guage” or 


Secret code 


I read a book not so long ago in 
which the author gleefully traced 


most of the Christian symbols back to 
pagan origins. 


These pagan begin- 


nings need not bother Christians any. 
The church did it on purpose. 


The Christians of the first centuries 
had a very difficult time of it. They 
had great ideas to communicate to 
their fellow-believers. But the risk 
was tremendous. One did not casually 
or loudly proclaim his Christian con- 
victions if he hoped to carry on with 
his witness. It would not be wise to 
engrave open testimonies to the faith 
of some departed saint on his grave. 
- What was needed was a secret 
code that Christians could understand, 
but that the Roman unbeliever would 
never notice. With true ingenuity, 
these early believers adapted the 
“sign language” of the heathen and 
gave richer, new meanings of a Chris- 
tian nature to them. Thus, the grape 
vines of Bacchus and the wild indul- 
gence that it represented became the 
True Vine of the blessed Lord and 
the branches became His people. To- 
day many altars have a grape vine 
carved delicately upon them. 


If you saw the motion picture ex- 
travaganza Quo Vadis you saw an- 
other familiar symbol that the early 
Christians used for identification. The 
drawing of the form of a fish was the 
sign of Christian faith. The Greek 
word for fish being ICTHUS, the be- 
lievers found in this I (J)esu Christos 
Theou Uios Soter—Jesus Christ, Son 
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of God, Saviour. 

Other meaningful symbols that 
spoke courage and faith to the per- 
secuted were the anchor (Hebrews 
6:19), the lamb, the palm branch or 
tree, and the shepherd. Imagine the 
thrill of hope that filled the fearful 
follower of the Master when he found 
these five symbols in a line. In brief, 
the drawings said to him: “Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God who came 
into our world to save us from sin 
and death. In him we have hope in 
the midst of persecutions. He is the 
Lamb of God who took upon himself 
our sin. He is a King who once en- 
tered triumphantly into Jerusalem 
and will come again to take us into 
eternal life. Meanwhile he is our 
good Shepherd, tenderly guiding, 
clothing, protecting us and giving us 
strength.” 

The sign language grew during the 
following centuries. Its meaning 
reached into every dark corner of ig- 
norance and illiteracy. Its beauty re- 
vealed every hope of the gospel. 

The untaught people could not 
read words. In many cases they could 
not even understand the words of the 
Word. Nor could they adequately ex- 
press in words the Christian hope and 
promise. But they could carve and 
paint, and build, and they did...a 
glorious heritage of symbolism that 
preached to them year after year in 
its very silence . . . a thousand ser- 
mons in every church ... and in 
every window a hundred prayers. 


See the sermons 
We Lutherans have our faults, but 
we have not robbed our people of 
the teaching values of the “sign lan- 
guage’—except insofar as we have 
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neglected to help them read it. There 
is a symbol in every portion of The 
Service, in the colors of the para- 
ments, in the furnishings of the chan- 
cel and altar, in the church building 
itself. 

Instead of fumbling with your hat 
or gazing vacantly around-when you 
enter your church next Sunday, look 
for the sermons all around you. Si- 
lently they speak their message .. . 
a Trefoil in the pew end... an Ag- 
nus Dei embroidered upon the para- 
ments . . . a window full of a hun- 
dred “sign language” narratives. 


Christmas in “sign’’ 

Beautiful symbols recall the mean- 
ing of Christmas. The ox in the stall 
tells of patience and sacrifice as Jesus 
lived it. The ass brings to mind His 
humility and readiness to serve. The 
crossed supports of the manger fore- 
tell the purpose for which he was 
born into- his humble place. In the 
church are lighted candles telling that 
he is the Light of the world. 

After Christmas will come the five- 
pointed star of Epiphany and the 
three caskets of the wise men contain- 
ing gold, ointment, and perfumes. 
Again they speak of his mission in 
the world. 


SOMEONE HAS samp that if the 
preacher but spoke the word, “God,” 
on a Sunday morning the congrega- 
tion would have enough to ponder 
upon for many weeks. So it may also 
be said that were one only to enter 
a church and behold the cross stand- 
ing empty upon the altar, all the 
clashing sound of the world’s blaring 
symbols would fade and all ideas 
would become subordinate to this 
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one: Christ Jesus came as a little babe 
and grew and taught among men. He 
died upon a cross for us all. He rose 
again for our justification. Therefore 
we are not afraid. He has brought 
us life eternal. 


TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


1. If possible, have this meeting of 
the league in the nave of the church. 
Nearly every Lutheran church contains 
symbols in its construction and furnish- 
ings. Thus the significance of symbolism 
will more readily unfold. 


2. Make clear in the introduction 
what a symbol is. Then ask for symbols 
in the fields of commercial advertising, 
the professions, national life, the holidays. 
Inquire about symbols in everyday life 

. . traffic lights, sports, clothing, social 
CUSTOMSiie a): 


8. Show drawings of early Christian 
symbols to the group and translate the 
messages of the symbols. Drawings may 
be found in Webber’s Church Symbol- 
ism, Cleveland, 1927, or Stafford’s Chris- 
tian Symbolism in Evangelical Churches, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. (Ask your 
pastor if he has these.) Or look up the 
article “Symbolism, Christian” in the 
Encyclopedia Americana or Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 
(These should be in your public library. ) 

4. Let the leaguers tour the church 
for 15 minutes and list all the symbols 
_ they can find. 
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QUESTIONS : 

1. See No. 2 above. 

2. Why are many non-Lutheran Pros- 
estant churches altogether without sym- 
bols? 

8. What is the difference between 
the symbols we use in our churches and 
the statues, holy relics, and pictures em- 
ployed by the Roman church? (Symbol 
is not a likeness. ) 

4. List all the Christmas symbols you 
can think of. Which are church symbols 
and which are not? (Evergreen, holly, 
mistletoe, candy canes, trees, manger 


“scenes, candles, etc.) 


5. Is a cross with the figure of Christ 
in royal robes and crown a symbol or 
not? (Yes) 


SERVICE PROJECTS 

1. Have the league prepare a series 
of posters for display in the church en- 
trance on which are symbols of the in- 
carnation and epiphany. A different one 
could be shown on every Sunday of the 
Christmas and Epiphany seasons. 

2. If possible, present a brief service 
for the congregation centering in the 
meaning behind Christmas symbols. 

8. A group in New Jersey made 
drawings of all the symbols in their 
church. These they mimeographed, along 
with explanations, and bound into a 
booklet. Members of the congregation 
were more than willing to pay the small 
fee charged to defray expenses. Two 
printings had to be made. 


WORSHIP. 

Hymns 426, 536, and 345 in the Com- 
mon Service Book. Note the symbolism 
in the hymn to the good Shepherd. 

Scripture: Luke 2:1-16 (Note in verse 
12, “This shall be a sign unto you.”) 

Prayer: O Son of God, teach us to read 
the signs of thy love and mercy in every 
created thing, to love all men as thou 
dost love, and to love thee who didst 
come in love, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Why the Difference? 
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By Edith Lotz 


O NE day when our family was 


having devotions, my husband 

took his New Testament, I 
used my Bible, and our son reached 
for the one given him on the day of 
his confirmation. We selected a pas- 
sage from St. Mark’s about Herod’s 
birthday. In the King James Version 
I read: 


And when a convenient day was 
come, that Herod on his birthday 
made a supper to his lords, high cap- 
tains and chief estates of Galilee. 


My husband read as follows from 
the Revised Standard Version: 


But an opportunity came when 
Herod on his birthday gave a ban- 
quet for his courtiers and officers and 
the leading men of Galilee. 


Immediately Bob saw that his was 
still different as he read aloud from 
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his American Revised Version: 


And when a convenient day was, 
that Herod made a supper to his 
lords, and the high captains and the 
chief men of Galilee. 


“Why the difference, Dad,” he 
asked? This gave Dad an opportu- 
nity to tell the history of our English 
Bible. And this is briefly what he 
told: ; 


Tue BisLe THAT Jesus knew and 
loved was written in Hebrew and 
Aramaic. It is our present Old Testa- 
ment. There were Jews, however, 
who did not know these languages 
and a need was felt in the third cen- 
tury before Christ in Egypt for a 
Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

King Ptolemy Philadelphus asked 
High Priest Elezar of Jerusalem—so 
the story goes—to furnish it. Seventy- 
two scholars were placed in 72 rooms 
for 72 days. At the end of that time 
when they came from their 72 rooms 
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the 72 translations of the 72 scholars 
were identical. Not the slightest va- 
riation was found. For that reason, the 
translation has been called the Sep- 
tuagint from the Latin word septua- 
ginta which means 70, to this day. 

The Septuagint is valuable for us 
for two reasons. It shows the con- 
tents of the Old Testament at about 
the time of Jesus. It also has fur- 
nished us with the names of some of 
the books of our English Bible like 
Genesis and Exodus. 


Greek “New Testament 

The earliest stories about Jesus 
must have been told in Aramaic since 
that was the language of the -land in 
which. Jesus lived. The books of the 
New Testament, however, were writ- 
ten in Greek. It was the language not 
only of trade and commerce but ‘of 


literature and philosophy. In fact, 
when the Jews left Palestine, they 
soon adopted the Greek language. 


For many years the Latin Vulgate 
was recognized as the official Bible of 
Western Europe. That did not stop 
men from attempting an English trans- 
lation of the Bible. Caedman of 
Whilly made a metrical paraphrase of 
Genesis in Anglo-Saxon in the seventh 
century and many others translated 
other parts of the Bible such as the 
Psalms, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
Beatitudes. In the 14th century, John 
Wycliff, with the aid of some friends, 
translated the New Testament from 
the Vulgate to English. This was a 
very expensive book since it took 
about 10 months to copy the transla- 
tion. You can imagine what that 
would be worth in present day wages? 

Many men and women were hun- 
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gering to read the Bible in their own 
language. The scriptures that were 
read in church were in Latin and the 
laity did not understand Latin and 
could not afford Wycliff’s translation. 
Yet God works in a mysterious way 
and a wonderful thing happened. 

Moveable type was invented in the 
15th century. This did away with ex- 
pensive copying by hand. Gutenberg’s 
invention made it possible for many 
more people to own a copy of the 
Bible. Consequently more scholars be- 
came determined to translate the Bi- 
ble from the original language. 

One of them was William Tyndale. 
He knew that he could not do this 
safely in England so he went to Ger- 
many where Luther was at work on 
the same project. Tyndale’s New Tes- 
tament was completed in 1525. As 
soon as it was printed, copies were 
sent to England. But when they ar- 
rived, they were destroyed. 

This only made Tyndale work 
harder and he began to translate the 
Old Testament. He had taken refuge 
in Antwerp where he thought he was 
safe. But there he was betrayed, cast 
into prison, and finally strangled. His 
body was burned at the stake. 

Tyndale’s influence could not be 
destroyed. Those translations which 
followed: Coverdale 1535; the Great 
Bible 1538; the Geneva Bible 1560; 
the Bishops’ Bible 1568; and finally, 
the King James or Authorized Bible of 
1611 felt the influence that radiated 
from William Tyndale. 


King James Version 
When King James came down from 
Scotland, he was annoyed by the con- 
troversies among his English subjects 
concerning religion. At the Hampton 
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Court conference, Dr. John Reynolds 
arose and moved that the Bishops’ 
Bible be revised. The king declared 
that those were his sentiments too. 
Since he thought himself something of 
a theologian, he, too, was dissatisfied 
with the old version. Forty-seven 
scholars were appointed for the work 
and it took seven years to complete it. 

Most-of our pulpit Bibles are of this 
translation. It can be identified be- 
cause it is marked as “appointed to be 
read in churches.” This version is 
now called the King James Version 
as well as the Authorized Version, 
though sometimes people make a slip 
and call it St. James Version. King 
James was no saint! 

Just as most things become out- 
moded, much of the language of the 
King James Version has become unin- 
telligible and obsolete. For that rea- 
son, a movement was started in the 
19th century to revise this translation 
of the Bible. This was becoming par- 
ticularly desirable after the constant 
discovery of new manuscripts of the 
New Testament. 

The convocation of Canterbury au- 
thorized the revision. A committee of 
52 scholars completed the British ver- 
sion of the New Testament in 1881 
and of the Old Testament four years 
later. The American Revised version 
appeared in 1901. In this edition, the 
worst cases of obsolete language were 
corrected. Yet the actual speech of 
our time was not used. Neither the 
English nor the American revision 
won their way into popular usage. 
Among Lutherans only the Augustana 
(Swedish) Synod used it as an offi- 
cial translation. 

During the 20th century, a number 
of translations appeared that were 
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First printed pages of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible come off the 
press. Watching are W. R. McCully, left, 
president of the publishing company; Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary 
of the National Council of Churches of 
of Christ in the U. S. A., and Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, associate general secretary. 


largely the work of private enterprise. 
In 1901 Dr. James Moffatt published 
in Edinburgh what he called a His- 
torical New Testament. His transla- 
tion of the entire Bible appeared in 
1926. This work was complemented 
by Richard Francis Weymouth, an 
English Baptist layman, who pub- 
lished the New Testament in Modern 
Speech. 

Another version was that called the 
Twentieth Century New Testament 
and was the work of some 20 volun- 
teers, one of them a woman. These 
translations had been published in 
England and contained terms dis- 
tinctly British. Americans were not 
familiar or satisfied with them. 
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American translations 

Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed’s New Tes- 
tament is an American translation. 
This was combined with the Old Tes- 
tament—the work of several scholars 
and edited by Prof. J. M. P. Smith—in 
1927 and called the Bible, an Amer- 
ican Translation. This work has 
achieved considerable popularity in 
the United States. 

In 1929 when the copyright to the 
American Revised Version was ac- 
quired by the International Council of 
Religious Education, a committee was 
appointed called the “Standard Bible 
Committee” to determine what ought 
to be done. A new version was a 
recognized need. The work was be- 
gun in 1937 and the New Testament 
was published on February 11, 1946. 
This translation is not a private ven- 
ture but a translation made on behalf 
of the church and for the church. The 
Old Testament was published in the 
autumn of 1952. 

The text of this new Revised Stand- 
ard Version of the Bible is based on 
a more authentic text than hitherto 
available. Archaic words, hard for us 
to understand, have been replaced by 
words easily understood. 

Many ambiguities have been re- 
moved. “Drink ye all of it” (Matthew 
26:27) becomes, “Drink of it, all of 
you.” In Acts 10:34, we read in the 
King James Version, “Then Peter 
opened his mouth and said, Of a faith 
I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons.” In the Revised Standard 
Version, “And Peter opened his mouth 
and said, Truly I perceive that God 
shows no partiality.” 

This new version of the Bible gives 
us a better understanding of the 
meaning of the scriptures. The Bible 
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now speaks to us with greater clarity 
and accuracy. Here are additional ex- 
amples of this difference. “Charger” 
in the story of John the Baptist be- 
comes “platter.” “Prevent” which is 
very obscure in I Thessalonians 4:15 
is supplanted with “precede” and the 
meaning is greatly clarified. “Conver- 
sation” really means “conduct” today 
and is so translated in the new ver- 
sion. “Ghost” which for young peo- 
ple at least seems like a reminder of 
Hallowe'en becomes “spirit” through- 
out the whole new version. 

Grammatical forms have been 
brought up to date. The use of thou, 
thee, thy and thine have been re- 
placed with you and yours. The older 
endings of verbs like shouldest, goest, 
cometh, etc., have been done away. 
This will make the text both easier to 
read and easier to understand. 

Then, too, there are real errors in 
the King James version of the Bible 
and these distort the real meaning 
that the writers of the scriptures had 
for those who would read their writ- 
ings. Paul did not write to the Thes- 
salonians to “abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil.” Rather he told them to 
keep from “every form of evil,” Pilate 
did not say of Jesus, “Nothing worthy 
of death is done unto him,” but, 
“Nothing deserving death has been 
done by him.” (Luke 23:15) 

There is also a famous typograph- 
ical error that has existed for over 
three hundred years and it has been 
corrected, Jesus warned against those 
who strain out a gnat, not against 
those who strain at a gnat. (Matthew 
23:34) 

It has been reported that this Bible 
will be the biggest book publishing 
project in history. The first printing 
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of almost one million volumes has 
used more than 1,000 tons of paper; 
2,000 gallons of ink; 10 tons of metal 
type; over 18 million yards of thread 
and 20 million inches of gold leaf. 
Stacked in one pile, these Bibles 
would tower 24 miles into the strato- 
sphere. 

As impressive as these figures are 
to the reader, éven more significant 
is the power of the Bible in the living 
language of today. This new version 
permits every man to read the Bible 
and to understand what message God 
has for him. To the sinner, there is 
offered the pardon and forgiveness in 
Christ Jesus. To the saint, there is 
offered spiritual food for daily living. 
To every man, as he turns to the 
Book of Books, there is help in every 
trying need, comfort and consolation 
along the pathway of life. 


SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


Hymn: Use those which deal with the 
subject “The Word.” » 


Lesson: Select a familiar passage, per- 
haps I Corinthians 13. Use both ver- 
sions, King James and the Revised Stand- 
ard. Have one leaguer read a verse in 
the old version and another to repeat it 
in the new version. 


Prayer: Almighty God, who is rich in 
mercy, we thank you for the great love 
with which you loved us, for even when 
we were dead through trespasses you 
made us alive together. with Christ, Let 
our manner of life be worthy of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. We thank you for the com- 
passion, kindness, lowliness, meekness 
and patience, giving thanks to the Fa- 
ther, who has qualified us to share in 
the inheritance of the saints in light 
through Jesus Christ who will change our 
lowly body to be like his glorious body, 
by the power which enables him even 
to subject all things to himself. Amen. 
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This prayer is based on Ephesians 2:4; 
Philippians 1:27a, Colossians 3:12b, Colos- 
sians 1:12, Philippians 3:21. If the words of 
the King James Version had been used 
the prayer would be as follows: Almighty 
God who is rich in mercy, we thank thee 
for this great love wherewith thou hast 
loved us for even when we were dead in 
sins thou hast quickened us together with 
Christ. Let our conversation be as becom- 
eth the Gospel of Christ. We thank thee 
therefore for any consolation that is in 
Christ, for any comfort of love, for the 
fellowship of the spirit and for bowels of 
mercies, giving thanks unto thee, Heavenly 
Father, which hast made us. meet to be 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints 
in light through Jesus Christ who shalt 
change our vile body that it may be fash- 
ioned like his glorious body according to 
the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself. Amen. 
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Topic: 

OrFrerinc: Use Hebrews 13-16 in both 
versions. i 

Lorp’s PRAYER: 

BENEDICTION: II Corinthians 13:14. 


DISPLAYS 


Round up a good collection of the 
different versions of the Bible. You might 
print the names of the various versions 
on rather large cards and place on each 
Bible. 

(Illustrations of the Completed Bible 
may be secured without charge from 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, 19 E. 47th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Other illus- 
trations relating to the Revised Standard 
Versions will be sent without charge from 
Miss Mildred A. Magnuson, Curriculum 
Dept., National Council of Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A., 79 E. Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. ) 


QUIZ 

A number of leaguers could answer 
the question: 

What part did the following men play 
through the centuries in order that we 
might enjoy the scriptures in our own 
language? (1) Caedman of Whilly (2) 
Jerome (3) John Wycliff (4) Gutenberg 
(5) Martin Luther (6) William Tyndale 
(7) King James I (8) James Moffatt 
(9) Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

Read this list of words from the King 
James Version and see how many lea- 
guers can give the meaning of these 
words. The second list is the equivalent 
word used in the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. 

(1) Mote (2) Tares (3) Victuals (4) 
Scrip (5) Surfeiting (6) Jeopardy (7) 
Firkins (8) Furlongs (9) Malefactor 
(10) Haply (11) Quarternion (12) 
Chambering (13) Not meet. 

(1) Speck (2) Weeds (3) Food (4), 
Bag (5) Dissipation (6) Danger (7) 
Measure (8) Miles (9) Evil Doers (10) 
Even (11) Four squads (12) Debauch- 
ery (13) Unfit. 
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How much 
does my 
gratitude 


compel me 
_to give... 


2f 
for 
HIS ministry 
and MINE? 


Above is a page from the stewardship turn-over chart to be used with “Living 
Frontwards.” The chart may be ordered, free of charge, from the Luther 
League of America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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The Christian attitude to giving is expressed in 


Living Frontwards 


By Robert W. Stackel 


OME people live crab-fashion. 
S They crawl through life back- 

wards. Their interest faces mat- 
ters of trivial importance. Their back 
is toward the things that matter eter- 
nally. 


For such a person Saturday night's 
date is a livelier occasion than Sun- 
day morning’s worship service. In fact, 
during the service that person’s 
thoughts often go back to relive Sat- 
urday night. Clothes become more 
_ important than faith, picnics than 
daily devotions. Everything is back- 
wards. 


OTHER PEOPLE go through life side- 
wards. The world of the spirit is off 
to the side of them. Sometimes they 
see it out of the corner of their eye. 
But their attention is mostly centered 
on other things that they are pursu- 
ing. Their vision swims alternately 
with inducements of this world out 
ahead of them and beckonings of the 
spirit to the side of them. For every 
step forward they take one sideward. 
Their life is a zig-zag of compromises. 


But sOME PEOPLE live frontwards. 
They face God and move toward him. 
They don’t go around in circles, and 
they don’t zig-zag. They live straight 
forward toward him whom they love 
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best of all. They know the peace of 
a life that has only one direction, fac- 
ing the Father. 

It is possible to live frontwards to- 
ward the Lord in a movie (of the 
right kind), in a department store on 
a shopping excursion, in borrowing a 
book from the library, at a dance, in 
a canoe on the river, riding a bus to 
work, and mowing the lawn, as well 
as in singing hymns in church and 
praying at home. Oftentimes what we 
are doing is not as important as for 
whom we are doing it. 


Turn-over Chart 
Such is the approach of the turn- 
over chart prepared by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship 
of The United Lutheran Church in 
America. 


TO THE LEADER 


Essential to the presentation of this 
topic is the turn-over chart on stew- 
ardship. It may be secured, free of 
charge, from The Luther League of 
America, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. One chart is available 
for each local Luther League. 


The leader should display the chart 
at the league meeting, turning the 
pages as she presents the material in 
“Living Frontwards.” Questions are 
suggested in the article. Take time 
out as the session progresses to dis- 
cuss the anwers to these. 
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“We come to discuss with you our 
support of the Lord’s work,” the chart 
begins by saying. “Such a discussion 
must always begin with . . . ‘I believe 
that Jesus Christ . . . is my Lord.” 
Along with these words is a picture 
of Jesus’ face—nothing else. Facing 
Christ, the Christian lives. Nothing 
else is on his page. Jesus alone mat- 
ters. 

Some people begin elsewhere. They 
begin with their own desires. They 
begin with their complaints. They 
begin with their limitations. 

The Christian lives facing Jesus. 
“We love him because he first loved 
us.” In my birth his love gave me 
life. In my baptism his love made 
me a son of God. In my confirmation 
his love promised me strength enough 
for all my problems. In the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper his love forgives 
all my sins through his cross, when I 
truly repent and trust in him. Only 
his love has made me what I am. 
“For all of which,” our Small Cate- 
chism says in interpreting the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, “I am duty-bound to 
thank, praise, serve, and obey him.” 

“What can I do?” Anyone who looks 
into the face of Jesus and experiences 
God’s love through Christ in all his 
life must find some answer to this 
question. Two answers are given on 
the chart. 1. Serve him in daily life. 
2. Serve him through the church. No- 
tice the order. Why is the order such? 
Why do the two go together? Is there 
any other answer in addition to these 
twoP 

“T will serve HIM by doing some- 
thing about my faith,” is the first an- 
swer in other terms. Four pictures 
meet the eye: A family at worship 
in their living room, a mother cook- 
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ing, a boy holding a camera as his 
hobby, and a girl doing her home- 
work. How is Christ served by a 
believer in these four areas of life? 


Suppose four other pictures were 
given here: The father sitting at his 
desk at work in his office, the mother 
darning socks, the boy delivering 
newspapers on his route, and the girl 
skipping rope ‘with her girl friend. 
What connection could there be be- 
tween these activities and a Christian 
doing something about his faith? 

“I will serve HIM by serving with 
fellow Christians through the church,” 
is the second answer expressed dif- 
ferently. Three pictures follow: A 
committee of men planning around a 
table, a Sunday school teacher leading 
her class, and a congregation hearing 
a sermon. How is Christ served in 
these activities? What other three 
pictures could you suggest to match 
these from the field of worship and 
work in the church? Is the expression 
of happiness on these faces just a 
smile for the photographers? 


A form of ourselves 

One vital area of service to the 
Lord in the church is through our 
offerings. Our offerings are really a 
form of ourselves laid at Jesus’ feet. 
If our offering is little, even though 
God has given us so much, we only 
give a little of ourself to him. If our 
offering is much, even though God 
has seen fit to give us relatively little 
of this world’s goods, we give ourself 
more wholly to him. Jesus gave all of 
himself to us. God gave us all he had 
in giving us his Son. It gives a Chris- 
tian deep joy to give back to God 
and his church. 


A part of our offering supports our 
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congregation’s work at home. In many 
congregations that have two pockets 
in their weekly envelopes this side of 
the envelope is called “Current Ex- 
pense.” Can you think of a more ap- 
pealing title? What is the total sum 
budgeted by your congregation for 
this purpose? What are the major 
sub-divisions? Does your congregation 
publish its budget annually for all the 
members to study? What advantages 
are there to such publicity? Does your 
church reach its budget? If the mem- 
bers gave more, what improvements 
could come about in your congrega- 
tion’s program? 


Four pictures accompany the budget 
page for current expense on the chart. 
A pastor reads the scriptures to a 
bed-ridden man. A choir sings. A 
pastor gives an earnest talk at a 
church dinner meeting. A deaconess 
reads from a Christian book to chil- 
dren. What half a dozen other pic- 
tures of the work of your church, sup- 
ported by your offerings, spring to 
your mind? How would they get done 
if your church didn’t do them? How 
important really are they? 


Part of our offerings support our 
congregation’s world-wide ministry, 
often called benevolences. How many 
such items are listed in your congre- 
gation’s benevolence budget? What 
is the proportion between the totals 
of current expense and benevolence 
in your congregation’s budget? When 
the benevolence side of the weekly 
envelop says, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” does it mean that the two 
totals should be equal? This is called 
a 50-50 budget. Fifty per cent of all 
the congregation gives is on the cur- 
rent expense side, and 50 per cent is 
on the benevolence side. What is 
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your congregation’s per cent? How 
could it be improved? What is the 
first step toward that improvement? 
Will larger benevolent giving reduce 
current expense giving? 


A certain congregation found out of 
its own experience that the more it 
gave to the larger work of the church, 
the more was given to the work of its 
local program. Now its benevolences 
amount to two or three times its cur- 
rent expense budget. Why do you 
think such a wonderful result oc- 
curred? Would it happen in your con- 
gregation? Is a selfish fear the rea- 
son why so many congregations don’t 
try this? What is the connection be- 
tween this congregation’s results and 
Jesus’ words, “Give, and it will be 
given to you; good measure, pressed 
down, shaken together, running over, 
will be put into your lap” (RSV)? | 

It is a question whether there can 
be a hard-and-fast dividing line be- 
tween the local and the larger work 
of a congregation. It is all Christ’s 
work—and ours. The chart lists three 
pictures on one page: A teacher in a 
classroom in America, an infant bap- 
tism in Liberia, and the administra- 
tion of holy communion at a home 
church. These three pictures are all 
a part of one circle. These activities 
are all a part of the kingdom task to 
which we are committed by our share 
in the redeeming love of our Saviour. 


How much? 

“How much shall I give?” Few 
questions are more important than 
this. 

The best way to answer it is to ask 
another question: “How much _ has 
God given me?” The turn-over chart 
pictures a scale. On one side of the 
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scale God’s gifts to us are listed 
against the background of a cross. 
Compare this list with Luther’s ex- 
planation of the first article of the 
Creed in the Small Catechism. On the 
other side of the scale is a believer’s 
response in the form of envelopes in 
an offering plate. Why doesn’t the 
offering plate weigh as much as the 
cross? Can it ever? Can any motive 
compel us to give more than gratitude 
canP 

Prayer can help us find out how 
much we should give to God through 
his church. As we try to thank him 
adequately, we appreciate our bless- 
ings more. How does it help to list 
in our prayer to God many of the 
things ia particular for which we are 
most thankfulP Then, our pledge can 
express our thanks. 


Of course, we have already offered 
ourselves to God many times already. 
In baptism, confirmation, holy com- 
munion, and in repetitions of the 
Creed and Lord’s Prayer we have 
pledged ourself to him. A financial 
pledge is another form of declaring 
our allegiance to him. It is converting 
prayer into action. Can you tell why 
such a pledge is a test of the sincerity 
of our prayers? Why is each member 
of the family smiling as the pledge is 
being made in the picture in the 
chart? 

Many Christians can tell about their 
joy in giving generously to God. Read 
about the Macedonians in II Corin- 
thians 8:1-5. What made their gen- 
erosity so remarkable? Many disci- 
ples today tithe in their giving. Be- 
fore assigning any of their income for 
any purpose, they set aside at least a 
10th for giving to the Lord. Many 
find themselves giving more than a 
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10th to such an investment in God. 
Read the promise God has offered to 
those who trust him enough to tithe 
(Malachi 3:10). 

The family pictured in the chart 
apparently use a tither’s box (marked 
with a cross.) Into this box goes the 
first tithe of their income regularly. 
Out of this box they draw for their 
pledge and other offerings, because it 
is always available. What advantages 
does this system have? 

The conclusion of the chart is the 
offertory we sing each Sunday morn- 
ing after the sermon, “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God.” This introduces 
the offering of the congregation. What 
does this have to do with giving? It 
comes from Psalm 51: 10-12. For what 
blessing is the psalmist so grateful in 
this psalm? A fitting climax would be 
for the group to sing this prayer to- 
gether. Grateful for such _ blessings, 
a Christian will make a pledge that 
is pleasing to God. 


WORSHIP 

Scripture: Mark 12:41-44 or Luke 
6:30-38 

Responsive Psalm: 51 


Hymns: 
“We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
280 PSH 


“Take My Life, and Let It Be” 
278 PSH 
“Now Thank We All Our God” 
242 PSH ’ 
“I Love Thy Zion, Lord” 131 PSH 
Prayer: Write one or select one with 
stress on thanksgiving for our bless- 
ings, request for liberality in giving, 
the prospering of the church, or 
greater faith in God’s promises. A 
prayer circle of joined hands in which 
each person gives a sentence prayer 
of thanks for some particular blessing 
would be effective here. 
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the church reaches through 


SOCIAL 


ACTION 


young adult topic 


By Harold C. Letts 


HERE God _ holds _ sway, 
Christians discover a call to 


obedience. and service that 
cannot be shrugged off. We are com- 
mitted to proclaim his Word, to be 
witnesses to the reality of his king- 
dom, and to act as members of his 
body, the church. All this is to take 
place in the world, where he is ruler, 
but where mankind is divided, evil is 
rampant, and the church is torn asun- 
der by racial and class antagonisms. 
Nations are set against nations. Even 
families are split apart. 

In this world the church must reach 
out to bring healing, to create peace, 
and to build justice and goodwill. To 
withdraw from such tasks would be to 
cut the tap root of faith, and choke 
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off the blossoming of love. It would 
be splitting the soul in two, adopting 
the insanity of schizophrenia. Too 
many have followed the path of with- 
drawal. 

Since the organization of the Board 
of Social Missions in 1938, however, 
the United Lutheran Church has been 
building a program of social action to 
aid its members to join faith to life 
and bridge the human rifts dividing 
the church. In 1947 the first full-time 
secretary for social action was called. 


The Christian and race 
One of the sharpest moral issues 
the church faces is prejudice and dis- 
crimination against minority groups. 
The program of the church has been 
one of endeavoring to make our mem- 
bership aware of the existing practices 
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in our communities. Why is it that 
one Negro girl wrote in an essay con- 
test that she felt the most suitable 
punishment for Adolph Hitler would 
be to have to live in America as a 
Negro? 

A pastor in Zanesville, Ohio, joined 
other leaders to study the racial prac- 
tices of their community. Their re- 
port identified areas in which discrim- 
ination was practiced, but it pointed 
out how some of these practices were 
changed while the report was being 
written. This report was widely dis- 
tributed throughout the city and be- 
came the basis for study and action 
by many different groups. 


The Board of Social Missions pre- 
pared a packet of study materials on 
race relations which was sold by the 
United Lutheran Publication House. 
Each congregation using the packet 
was asked to report their findings to 
the Board of Social Missions. As a 
result of this study a “Statement on 
Human Relations” was revised and 
adopted by the Board of Social Mis- 
sions and the Executive Board of the 
ULC. 


One day a welfare agency called a 
ULC pastor and asked if a group of 
children in their charge could attend 
his Sunday school. The catch was that 
there were Negroes in the group of 
children. The pastor consulted with 
his. Sunday school teachers who 
agreed to invite these children into 
the school. The church council, in 
spite of some grumbling, confirmed 
the policy at the next meeting. Soon 
after Negroes, some of them adults, 
began to attend. In spite of more 
grumblings and some actual with- 
drawals from membership by dissatis- 
fied whites, the Negro members of the 
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community were made welcome in the 
church. A change of pastors only 
served to confirm this policy. 


In order to help this congregation 
in its adjustment, the pastor and three 
young people were granted scholar- 
ships to attend the Interdenomina- 
tional Racial and Cultural Institutes 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches. The Board of Social Mis- 
sions annually grants several scholar- 
ships for this purpose. 


Social and economic tensions 

Another divisive factor in our com- 
munities is economic tension. Often 
these take the form of labor-manage- 
ment disputes, which can break down 
into strikes. In other cases social ten- 
sions are revealed in the difficulty 
well-to-do and poor people have in 
worshiping and working together in 
the same congregation. In rural areas 
where large groups of migrants are 
needed to harvest crops, ofttimes the 
lack of stable employment, the low 
wages, the constant movement from 
one community to another, the poor 
housing and sanitary facilities create 
antagonism and resentment among the 
migrants. At the same time the com- 
munities needing these workers often 
do not provide ordinary community 
services for them. Sometimes they are 
excluded from restaurants, — stores, 
schools, and even churches. 


How can such practices be changed 
and social and economic tensions re- 
lieved? 

In one community where a six-week 
strike had caused much hardship for 
a majority of the people, the leader 
of the union, his pastor, a foreman in 
the plant, other pastors and men in 
both management and labor decided 
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to get together to study the United 


Lutheran statement “The Church 
Speaks on Labor.” Later a six weeks 
school was planned. Courses on pub- 
lic speech and parliamentary proce- 
dure as well as “The Christian and 
His Daily Work” were included. A 


series of forums discussing how man- 


agement, labor, church and govern- 


ment contribute to industrial peace 


concluded each evening’s school ses- 
sion. 

In a rural area the United Council 
of Church Women became disturbed 
because their community was exclud- 
ing the migratory workers from its 
life. They planned a school for the 
Spanish - speaking children. They 
opened up the skating rink field house 
in the center of town to the migrants 
for programs under church auspices. 

Gradually the signs in stores “For 
Whites Only” came down as the com- 
munity realized the migrants were 
people who had rights and could be 
more than just cherry pickers. Nor 
was there any trouble. One customer 
in a restaurant objected to having two 
Mexicans served while he was eating 
and threatened to walk out. The pro- 
prietor pointed out that the objector 


_ was only eating a hamburger while 
_ the Mexicans had ordered full course 


dinners. The objector was silenced by 


_ that. He didn’t walk out, but finished 


his sandwich. 


Preparing for marriage 
Not only does the church find that 
it must throw its strength into the 
battle for human rights and decency 
in community affairs, but it also must 
minister to people in the most inti- 


- mate of all human relations, the fam- 
» ily. 


Modern urban life has created new 
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and powerful hazards to the stability 
of the family. Mixed marriages, di- 

vorce, and broken families have in-— 
creased over the years. As a conse- 
quence delinquency, emotional insta- 
bility, and low moral standards in 
public life appear. Narcotics addic- 
tion and alcoholism are the result of 
the restless search for adventure and 
escape that develops in unhappy 
homes. 


The church, always concerned to 
build up faith in Jesus Christ, now 
sees that one of the keys to evangel- 
ism lies in the strengthening of family 
life. A School on Marriage and Fam- 
ily Life was held in June of 1951 at 
Hamma Divinity School on the cam- 
pus of Wittenberg College to train 
synodical leaders in building programs 
on marriage. Several members of the 
Luther League attended. As a result 
many synods conducted local confer- 
ences to help young people plan 
ahead for happy marriages. Many 
parents were guided in enriching fam- 
ily life. 

The Board of Social Missions pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled “The Fam- 
ily Under God” by T. A. Kantonen 
giving the Biblical teaching about 
marriage. Here the true foundation 
for happiness in marriage was set 
forth. This pamphlet was included 
with other materials regarding mixed 
marriages, divorce, understanding sex, 
living with older people, ete., in a 
“Study Packet on Marriage and the 
Family.” Over 1,200 copies of this 
packet have been distributed to youth 
groups, congregations, and pastors to 
help them in program building. A list 
of the best books, audio-visual aids, 
and a play about family worship and 
family activities were included. 
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By means of such helps one con- 
. gregation developed a study group 
for young people concerned with 
building a life plan. One synod con- 
ducts a camp to which families are 
invited. Each family lives in a cabin 
by itself, but join in camp activities 
as a family group. Through such 
sharing of happy experiences families 
are strengthened. 


In one congregation an annual se- 
ries of parent nights are arranged by 
the Luther League. Teams of parents 
and young people meet with the ad- 
visers to select problems for discus- 
sion and plan the programs. On the 
meeting nights the teams discuss the 
problems that trouble them most and 
try to arrive at satisfactory solutions. 
The pastor reports that both parents 
and young people are helped by these 
procedures. 


In such ways as these the church 
is reaching out to people with its min- 
istry of love and healing. It is called 
social action. Conference and synod- 
ical social missions committees will be 
eager and able to help Luther Leagues 
and young adults in developing social 
action programs. The Board of Social 
Missions will endeavor to render every 
assistance within its power. 


FOR THE LEADER 


Plan a dignified and reverent service 
of worship. (This is more than opening 
exercises.) Through quiet meditation try 
to realize, and be conscious of, the pres- 
ence of God. The following suggestions 
may be helpful. 

Call the meeting to order. 

Open with quiet music. (Piano or or- 
chestral recording ) 

Use the Advent Service, page 310 in the 

Christian Youth Hymnal, with hymns 

281, 286 and 69. 
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Scripture: Isaiah 1:10-20. 

Plan a panel discussion. The leader 
for this meeting should select three as- 
sistants to serve on a panel with him. 
Let each assistant discuss briefly the 
topic material related to one of the social 
action emphases, “Race,” “Economic 
Life,’ and “The Family.” This might 
take 15 minutes in all. The leader should 
introduce the panel discussion by briefly 
stating the topic and giving his definition 
of social action. 

Let the leader serve as moderator for 
a general discussion in which the league 
would consider the implications of what 
the ULC is doing in social action for 
its program. The discussion should try 
to reach some definite conclusions about 
an on-going program of social action. 
Perhaps some of the following questions 
will be useful in sharpening the discus- 
sion: 


QUESTIONS 


1. What social problems are particu- 
larly troublesome in our community? Are 
there evidences of racial discrimination, 
broken homes, delinquency, poverty, etc.? 

2. Are all people welcomed into our 
church, whether rich or poor, cultured or 
ignorant, Negro or white? Does our pas- 
tor deal with social issues in his preach- 
ing? 

3. How can we as members of the 
young adult group make our homes hap- 
pier? How can we prepare for marriage? 

4. Does Christianity give us guidance 
about solving economic problems? What 
does the church say about labor or- 
ganizations and collective bargaining? By 
what methods can we fulfill Christ’s com- 
mand to feed-the hungry and clothe the 
naked today? 

5. Is this a good definition of social 
action? “Social action is discovering the 
meaning of obedience to Christ as Lord 
of all life within the concrete circum- 
stances of everyday living. It is making 
our daily decisions in the light of what 
we believe obedience to Him requires.” 
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Merrie Christmas 


A December social by Alex Wacker 


InviraTions to your social might 
consist of the following mimeographed 
on the back of a two-cent post card: 


Santa and his many fine friends, 
Invite you a party to attend; At 
Church at (Address) On 
(Day) night (Date). 


SANTA‘S HELPERS 
(The Program Committee) 


Decorations: Use red and green crepe 
paper streamers around the lights and 
posts. Have a decorated Christmas tree 
and a fireplace with a “light bulb” fire. 
For the refreshment table have a poin- 
settia plant in the center with white 
candles on either side. 


Games 

Find your name: To get people ac- 
quainted with each other, give each a 
card and a pencil and ask him to print 
“Merry Christmas” down the left side of 
the card. The players then move about 
and introduce themselves to other peo- 
ple. If the name of the person to whom 
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a player introduces himself starts with 
one of the letters on his own card, he 
asks that person to write his name beside 
that letter. The first player who is able 
to fill in all the letters may be given a 
prize. 

Getting acquainted with the toys: Pin 
on the back of each player a slip of 
paper on which has been printed the 
name of some toys. Each player tries to 
learn what is on his back by asking ques- 
tions. All questions: must be answered 
correctly. When a player guesses what 
has been written on the paper on his 
back, he drops out of the circle and 
waits for the others to guess their “iden- 
tity.” 

Christmas shopping: Players are seated 
in a circle and each one is given the 
name of a toy. (Players could retain the 
name used in the preceding game.) One 
person in the center is “It.’ He looks 
around and says, “I would like a teddy- 
bear and a fire engine.” The two people 
having the names of these toys exchange 
chairs and “It” tries to secure a vacant 
chair in the exchange. If he succeeds 
the person without a chair is “It.” If 
“Tt” calls out, “Santa fills his pack,” 
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everyone exchanges places and “It” tries 
to secure a chair in the scramble. 

Pin on Santa’s pack: Draw a large pic- 
ture of Santa Claus on a piece of heavy 
paper and post it on the wall. Make a 
copy of Santa’s pack for each guest. At 
the party pass these packs out among 
the guests. Blindfold each of them in 
turn. Then lead them to a distance of 
four feet from the picture and tell them 
to pin the pack on Santa’s back. The 
one who pins his pack in the most nearly 
correct place could be given an award. 

Christmas telegrams: Pass out pieces of 
paper and have each person make up a 
nine-word holiday greeting, the initial 
letter of each word being a letter from 
the word “Christmas.” Use the letters in 
order. Allow about 10 minutes. When 
the time is up, read the telegrams and 
have the group choose the best one. 

Christmas blind man’s bluff: All players 
except one are furnished with small 


jingly Christmas bells. These they wear 
The 


on a string around their wrists. 
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jingle of the bells will guide the blind 
man to his quarry. One player is blind- 
folded and it is his business to catch 
some other player and guess who he is. 
When he succeeds in catching a player 
he asks him to say, “Merry Christmas,” 
and if he guesses correctly in one guess 
who his victim is, that victim must give 
up his bell to the blind man, put on the 
blindfold and stay blind until he can 
catch and identify another player. 

Ring the candle: Place five candles 
about five inches apart. Make five rings 
from picture wire about the size of a fruit 
rubber. From a line approximately five 
feet from the table try to ring the can- 
dles with the wire rings. Each guest 
tosses five rings in succession. Ten points 
are given for each ringer. 

Christmas stocking relay: Make two 
large stockings from scarlet net. Also get 
two pairs of gloves—preferably cotton. 
Fill both stockings with bubble gum or 
some kind of wrapped Christmas candy. 
Divide the players into two equal teams. 
When the signal is given, the person at 
the head of each line puts on the gloves, 
takes a piece of gum or candy out of 
the stocking, unwraps it, puts it into his 
mouth. He then takes off the gloves, puts 
them in the stocking and passes it on 
to the person behind him. He will go 
through the same procedure. The object 
is to see which side can finish first. 


Refreshments: In keeping with the sea- 
son you can serve cookies shaped like 
stars, bells or Christmas trees. Serve 
them with ice cream and coffee or cocoa. 


Devotions 

For your Christmas devotional service 
you will want to use the old yet ever 
new Christmas story as it is written in 
the second chapter of Luke. You can 
conclude the party with the singing of 
those familiar Christmas carols we all 
love to sing. 

Don’t hurry this part of your evening. 
It is by far the most precious. 
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December Sook of the Mouth 


ANNE FRANK: THE DIARY OF A 
YOUNG GIRL. Translated from 
the Dutch by B. M. Mooyaart- 
Doubleday. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. 283 pages. $3.00. 


“Tt’s an odd idea for someone like 
me to keep a diary . . . because it 
seems to me that 
neither I—nor for 
that matter any- 
one else—will be 
interested in the 
unbosoming of a 
13-year-old school- 
girl .. . but I want this diary itself to 
_be my friend.” Thus Anne Frank be- 
gins a beautiful relationship with her 
birthday gift. 

For more than two years, the pages 
of this diary become the confidant of 
a teen-ager caught in the throes of 
war. One should really say “wars.” 
Because here we witness the struggles 
of an adolescent at war with herself 
as she matures rapidly during the 
crucial years from 13 to 15. And it 
is the ageless story of conflicts be- 
tween a teen-ager and parents in those 
_heart-aching experiences of trying to 
understand each other. Finally, and 
most pointedly, it is the story of a 
persecuted family hiding out from 
the Nazis during the occupation of 
Holland. Teen-agers who were chil- 
dren then will appreciate this vivid, 
moving commentary on the war in 
Europe. 

Anne Frank, her parents, an older 
sister, another couple with a teen-age 
boy, and a middle-aged dentist—all 
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Jews—lived in constant fear and isola- 
tion in the rear section of a warehouse 
and office building in the center of 


Amsterdam. For two years these eight 
people never left the five rooms they 
shared. It was close living in close 
quarters! No wonder Anne’s diary 
brings bursts of laughter and tears of 
sympathy as she reports the table con- 
: versations, family 
and inter-family ar- 
guments, and daily 
incidents in the 
“Secret Annexe.” 
It gets to be a 
very personal story. 
It is a startling revelation of a re- 
markable girl. 

“Oh, so many things bubble up in- 
side me as I lie in bed, having to put 
up with people I’m fed up with, who 
always misinterpret my intentions.” 
That was in November, 1942. 

In the spring of 1944, one entry 
reads: “I am becoming still more in- 
dependent of my parents, young as 
I am, I face life with more courage 
than Mummy.” And about the same 
time, when “the atmosphere here is 
still extremely strained,” she wrote, 
“My work, my hope, my love, my 
courage, all these things keep my 
head above water and keep me from 
complaining.” 

Anne was a girl of many moods. 
She studied with a passion for truth. 
She was determined to master herself, 
even though she hurt others in the 

process. When she fell in love, she 
found a new Anne. “Peter has touched 
my emotions more deeply than anyone 
has ever done before—except in my 
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dreams. Peter has taken possession of 
me and turned me inside out.” 

This is not a book that ends hap- 
pily ever after. The “Secret Annexe” 
was raided and the occupants were 
taken to a concentration camp. Anne’s 
father was the only one to return after 
the liberation. Anne died in the camp 
in March, 1945. Her diary remains 
as a monument to her spirit. 

In Anne Frank’s out-pouring of 
heart and soul to the “ ‘paper that is 
more patient than man,’” every teen- 
ager will re-live some of his or her 
own experiences—and be enriched and 
inspired. Read it, then share it with 
your parents! 

—Mary HELEN SmiTH 


pllout Tudia 


GREAT MISSIONARIES TO INDIA. By 
J. Theodore Mueller. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan. 186 pages. $2.00. 

The problem: India. 

_ Vital information: Size—half that of 
the United States; population—more 
than two and one-half times that of 
the U. S.; languages—179 plus about 
544 dialects; social groups—priestly, 
nobles and warriors, merchants, peas- 
ants, and untouchables; religions— 
Hinduism, Mohammendanism, Parsee- 
ism, Jainism, Sikhism, Buddhism, and 
Christianity. 

Outstanding characteristics: Suffer- 
ing, contrast, unrest. 

Solution: Christ, the Light of the 
world. 

This book, Great Missionaries to 
India, tells exactly what the title im- 
plies. It gives short biographies of the 
great missionaries and thumbnail 
sketches of the lesser, but just as im- 
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portant, ones. It also gives informa- 
tion concerning the caste system and 
the various religions in India. 

For a good book to impress your 
mind about the need of missionaries 
for India, the great challenge,—this 
is it. | 

—ELLEN KEYSER 


WILLIAM CAREY, COBBLER TO MIS- 
SIONARY. By Basil Miller. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan. 152 pages. 
$2.00. | 
The story of William Carey’s mis- 

sionary life in India is one in which 

God’s power is shown through sick- 

ness, hardships, and the indifference 

of the church in England. God’s 
power carried him on. 

Carey faced opposition from almost 
every side: The church in England 
thought he was taking it easy and 
making lots of money. The East In- 
dia Company was opposed to mis- 
sionaries in their territory. | 

He labored for seven years, 1793- 
1800, before he won his first convert 
to Christianity. 

In the end he claimed no merit for 
himself, but looked to God for mercy. 

His tombstone reads: | 

“WILLIAM CAREY 

A wretched, poor helpless worm, 

On Thy kind arms I fall.” 

—RocER ENsrup 


TWENTY MISSIONARY STORIES FROM | 
INDIA. By Basil Miller. Grand Rap- 
ids: Zondervan. 122 pages. $1.50. 
These Twenty Stories describe hap-| 

penings in mission stations in various 
parts of India. They tell how Chris- 
tian workers give their lives whole- 
heartedly in bringing Christ to these 
people. 
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Among the stories is one about 
“Peeco,” a mother who tries in vain 
to find peace by throwing her baby 
to the alligator gods and by pushing 
her son out of her heart. 

In contrast, peace came to Ida 
Scudder when “three knocks” per- 
suaded her to become a medical mis- 
sionary to Indian women whose reli- 
gion prohibited a male doctor from 
attending them. 

—JEANETTE YOHE 


Potuts South 


LOOKING SOUTH. By Constance M. 
Hallock. New York: Friendship Press. 
120 pages. $1.25 (paper). 

In a personal, refreshing style the 
author of this book introduces the 
youth of United States and Canada 
to the young people of Latin America. 


- Weaving in historical events for a 


clear background, the candid sketches 


of youth and leaders of the Evangel- 


ical movement present a “kind of liv- 
ing mosaic of the peoples, emotions, 
and systems that make up Latin 
America.” Here is a colorful picture 
of the problems and _ activities of 
Protestant youth from Mexico to the 
tip of Argentina. The North Amer- 
ican reads it with a deepening appre- 
ciation for the growing faith of these 
minority churches. 

“Tt jis this outspoken Christian 
faith, this eagerness to share with 
others’, say missionaries and Latin 
Americans alike, ‘that marks our peo- 
ple and, if we may say so, seems to 
us something that North Amer- 
ican young people might imitate.’ . . . 
‘We are, in a way, more serious about 
our religion than North Americans 
seem to be, because we are in a con- 
stant struggle to maintain it,” com- 
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ment earnest young Latin Americans 
who typify the vigorous spirit of the 
Evangelicals south of the border. 
Whether youre an arm-chair tray- 
eler or a mission study leader, this is 
good reading. 
—M. H. Soir 


THE QUEEN’S JEST. By Sallie Lee Bell. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Press. 211 
pages. $2.50. 

Excitement, intrigue, and romance 
—all interwoven with the thread of 
Christian faith—are unfolded between 
the covers of The Queen’s Jest. 

It is a delightful story about Steph- 
anie Navarre who was brought to the 
court of Louis XVI as a young girl by 
her father in hope that she would 
marry into royalty. Through a jest of. 
Louis’ queen, Marie Antoinette, 
Stephanie falls in love, ruining all her 
father’s plans. 

The queen is won over by Steph- 
anie, for-in the young girl she finds 
the simple faith that she has been 
unable to obtain during her life. She 
takes a lively interest in the romance, 


adding to the already involved com- 
plications. The book is a series of 
thrilling escapades, including a mur- 
der plot that backfired and an almost 
successful elopement. 
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